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For the National Era. 
THE THREE REFORMERS. 
BY ELIZA SPROAT. 


Once in a far-away old sea there lay a deso- 
late island—desolate, that is, of humanity, but 

ypulous with a rank yet stunged growth of 

lack weeds that sprawled and over-rode and 
jostled each other as if they had been a nation 
of politicians. So, day by day, and generation 
after generation, they pierced the slime, shed 
their poison, and ran to seed, till all nobler 
vegetation shrank to their standard, and the 
whole island lay blistering in the heat, naked 
as a lidless eyeball in the sun. 

Just at this time three patriots arose and 
called a meeting ; and here it may be objected, 
that the component parts of this committee 
being neither more nor less than a Flame, a 
stone, and an Acorn) were not calculated to 
produce that perfect harmony so eminently ob- 
servable in the councils of human patriots. 
This objection, however, loses its force when 
we learn that the meeting was conducted 
throughout with the strictest reference to Con- 
gressional precedent—Stone in the chair, Flame 
on the floor, Acorn taking his turn as auditor. 
Hiss, hiss, roar, splutter, whiz, crash! General 
Flame is about to address the meeting. 

“ Mr. Speaker and Fellow-Islander, I go for 
war! Long enough, and too long, already, 
have we lain wallowing in our national sins, 
turning over in our sleep, and whining ‘peace ;’ 
turning back again, and mumbling ‘patience.’ 
Long enough, and too long, have we seen this 
fair, broad island, from which miles of forest 
trees might swing their perfumed branches to 
heaven, swarming with a pigmy population, 
turning all the earth’s richness to rankness, 
and the sweet air to poison—changing the very 
overwealth of life into goisome death. 

“As for peace, have we not tried it? Havel 
not wandered meekly for years in the midst of 
their follies—seen them poison themselves by 
millions by drinking intoxicating gases, and 
contented myself with telling them distinctly 
that I thought them fools? Beheld the stronger 
species enslave and over-ride that darker weed 
that runs near the ground, yet *bridled my 
wrath, and merely informed them that I con- 
sidered them knaves? I have preached to 
them, and they have not listened ; I have told 
them of their abominations by the hour, and 
they have driven me from their midst with in- 
gratitude and derision. Patience is a weak- 
ness, peace is a crime, with so mean and vile a 
nation. No; we will away forever with these 
delusions—we will come down upon them in a 
whirlwind of fire—Justice! Liberty! Ven- 
geance! They shall die.” 

[Thump, thump, thump, flopd] 

“The Rey. Mr. Stone has the floor.” 

“Mr. Speaker, I rise to express my extreme 
admiration of the opinions just uttered by our 
estimable fellow-islander. The sentiment is 
exquisite—the figures truly grand. This pre- 
mised, I know the honorable islander will ex- 
cuse my remarking that the statements are 
generally incorrect, and the arguments falla- 
cious. In the first place, far from nett 
as our friend poetically expresses it, it has a 
ways been my pride and pleasure to hold, in 
my heart of hearts, a secret abhorrence of sin. 
If, owing to circumstances, and the natural sen- 
sitiveness of a delicate mind, I have hitherto 
refrained from expressing sentiments that might 
not be appreciated, am I the less a patriot ? 
Reason answers, No! Humanity answers, No! 
Christianity, which forbids the casting of pearls 
before swine, benignantly answers, No! 

“What! have we no faith? Can the petty 
errors of a few generations shake our trust in the 
eternal principles of truth and justice? Oh, 
my beloved friends, how often, when my téAder 
bosom has bled for the sufferings of this gen- 
eration, have I heroically withdrawn my eyes 
from the scene of trial, to fix them, with a 
sublime and pious faith, upon unerring Provi- 
dence ! 

“Moreover, if I may be allowed to speak 
personally, I must say that the conduct of these 
islanders to myself has ever been marked with 
kindness and toleration: for many peaceful 
years have I lain in their dominion, unmolest- 
ing and undisturbed. What would be the 
consequence, to me, of openly avowing our sen- 
timents? [should be overwhelmed with per- 
secution and contempt. Oh, my friends, let us 
be virtuous! 
have rights, which must not be infringed; and 
oh, let us ever take to our hearts that sacred 
injunction, which advises us to wink at the 
beam in our brother’s eye, and so hide the 
mote in our own. 

“And here let me impress upon my appreci- 
ating audience the one great reason why so 
many misguided patriots have failed in their 
attempts to reform the world: because they 
missed the time. Do we need recourse to rea- 
Son to support this assertion? Certainly not ; 
for has not the Sacred Standard itself declared 
that a sin exterminated too soon, only leads 
the way to a host of others, different, but per- 
haps more terrible? For when the house is 
Swept and garnished, the devil returneth, with 
seven others more wicked than himself. 

“Beloved friends, allow me to close with this 
remark, assured that it expresses the senti- 
ments of all. We hate all kinds of sin, and 
abhor all kinds of slavery. We wish, from the 
depths of our bleeding souls, that it were expe- 
dient to assist the oppressed and denounce the 
oppressor ; but—it is not yet time.” 

[Trip, trip, rustle, patter. | 

“Mr. Acorn has the floor.” 

Mr. Speaker: I take the liberty to disagree 
With both the foregoing theories. This, as our 
friend remarks, is a fair and favored island— 
worthy to be covered with a race of trees that 
should aim to pierce the clouds, and swing their 
miles of perfumed branches in one gigantic 
censer to God. The. principle of Life is here in 
tbundance—all that is necessary to produce 
the highest order of vegetation. Now, it is a 
Well-known fact’ in our island chemistry, that 
this principle must develop itself continually, 
tither for good or evil; must assert its majesty 
in giant forests, or run riot in pigmy weeds. 
What is the state of things at present? Year 
after year finds this proud race spreading 
Wider and wider its influence and luxuriane 
suking lower and lower from the true stapdar 
of vegetation. How shall we remedy such an 

evil? If our friend, General Flame, rebuke 
Pang harshly, they will rise in indignation. 

°w can they know they are weeds, when they 
ave never seen a tree? If he attempt to pun- 
P them, his fiery presence will either call 

Pony from the slime all its foul vapors, and 

Ps: the wounded weeds all their latent poison- 
., duces, and then leave them, half conquered, 
vile again amid their rottenness; or he 

; exterminate all, and lay bare the island, 
th y to find the whole earth quickening with 

. ; of a new generation. 
i would not, however, be undérstood to 

© with the Rey. Mr. Stone ; for, while I 

varbrae rm devil eat house that 
: ept an is w suggest that 
‘ Was not peed, aay it was swept, but because 
vik, left empty. Unless we ‘tenant the house 
Unt Nn angel, it is useless to expel the devil. 
tox» We plant the seeds of Truth, it is folly 
bina” With the weeds of Falsehood. And t 
4S me to the plan I would for the 
*eformation of our beloved island. We are. 
ek }, We wish to reform our country. You 


Let us remember that others’ 


speak, a drop of God, that will not let me die 
until 1 have accomplished my mission. To 
speak out of time is often a folly; not to speak 
at allis a deadly crime. Therefore, because I 
am but a little acorn, and only better than the 
weeds in my unfulfilled intentions, 1 denounce 
them not: But, as they believe in themselves, 
and I in the higher life of branches and fruit, 
I accept them not, but mean to put forth my 
leaves in my own way, so help me dew and 
sunshine. : nea 

“Fellow patriot TO that each retire 
into a ounie of this Proad island, and there, 
in toil and silence, concentrating about him- 
self the strength of the earth, the sweetness 
of the winds, the glory of the sunshine, re-form 
himself into something, (what, I know not,) 
strong enough to strike his feet through the 
earth, and fling his arms to heaven, and drop 
from his fingers millions of seeds, which ”— 

|Hiss! hiss! roar! splutter! whiz! crash!] 
Acorn, turning his head in amaze, beheld the 
Rev. Mr. Stone lying on the floor in a cold 
perspiration, and the General advancing to- 
wards himself in a terrible heat, spitting and 
flashing and dancing around him like a little 
madman. 

And here let us pause a moment, to compre- 
hend the philosophy of what appeared to little 
Acorn @ most unaccountable opposition. Now, 
as it is not in the nature of Flame to do aught 
but burn, or of Stone to do more than to lie 
still and grow slimy, they were thus enabled to 
perceive so clearly the monstrous absurdity of 
Acorn’s proposition. 

“To bury one’s self in the earth,” said Flame, 
“is purely impossible ; he is a madman.” 

a grow and plant seeds,” said Stone, “is 
simply out of the question. He must be put 
down at once.” ° 

“ But, friends,” persisted Acorn, in alarm for 
his unexpressed idea— 

“Down with him!” hissed the General. 

“Put him out!” gasped the reverend gen- 
tleman. 

“One word more,” insisted Acorn, “ plant 
your” — 

“Down with him! he is a rioter!” 

“An Atheist!” 

“ A Seditionist !” 

“A Philanthropist !” 

“ Non-resistant !” 

“ Doesn’t respect the clergy!” 

“ Put bim out !” 

“ Question, question !” 

The proceedings assuming here somewhat of 
a chivalric character, the details are conse- 
quently lost to the world and the reporter. 
The minutes next affirm, that according to a 
custom peculiar to that island, each patriot had 
voted for himself and his own principles, to the 
exclusion of everybody else and their principles. 
The latest recorded plans of action for the 
salvation of the perverted vegetables ran as 
follows : 

General Flame. “I will punish them.” 

Rey. Mr. Stone. “I will pray for them.” 

Mr. Acorn. “I will set them an example.” 

At this point, struck with the idea that una- 
nimity, under the circumstances, was not to be 
expected, the meeting hastily adjourned— 
Flame, to invent some scheme for punishing the 
whole island; Stone, to devise a plan for re- 
buking the errors of vegetation in the abstract, 
without wounding personal feelings ; Acorn, to 
bury himself in a corner, and begin to grow. 

Some years have passed since the events here 
recorded, during which time the General has 
blustered round the island, in a perfect fury of 
reform, blowing up everything in general, and 
doing no good in particular. Sometimes he is 
heard thundering in the north, rooting up old 
weeds, without the power to plant new seeds; 
and anon he is blazing away in the south, 
scorching the few remaining trees, and exciting 
the weeds to a hothouse growth of ranknoece. 

The Rev. Mr. Stone has also been actively 
engaged in rebuking the sins of other islands. 

ittle Acorn has risem above the weeds, 
which at first had well nigh atopped his progress, 
has gathered strength from the earth, and 
sweetness from the winds, and beauty from the 
light. He is now strong—the swaying of his 
body shakes the earth, and his feet discover 
her hidden springs. His head greets the clouds ; 
his arms spread in blessing over the land, and 
from his fingers drop forever the seeds of true, 
strong life. 


SUBSTANTIAL AID TO HUNGARY. 


A mass meeting of the citizens of Philadel- 
phia was held on Satarday night, 3d instant. 
Hon. John K. Kane was chosen President, who 
warmly advocated a declaration by the United 
States that our people protest against the arm- 
ed intervention of a foreign Power in a domes- 
tic struggle between Liberty and Despotism. 
He said : 

“T suppose we have the right to make such 
a declaration if we choose ; and I suppose, too, 
that if we do choose to make it, no foreign 
Power will have the right to complain. It is 
hardly worth while to fumble over law books 
to prove a common sense proposition like this. 
But, for those who think wisdom more truthful 
because it has passed through a printing office, 
let me quote to you a single sentence from a 
venerable hand-book of International Law. 
The volume I copy from was published ninety- 
two years ago. é 

“When tyranny,” says Vattel, “becoming 
insupportable, obliges a nation to rise in de- 
fence of its fundamental laws, every Power has 
a right to succor an oppressed people who im- 
plores its assistance; for,” he adds, “when a 
people, from good reasons, take up arms against 
an oppressor, justice and generosity require 
that brave men should be assisted in the de- 
fence of their liberties.”—Vattel, Book 2, ch. 4, 
sec. 56. [Much cheering and applause. ] 


A letter from Kossuth was read ; also, letters 
from Hon. Thomas S. Bell, Hon. Thomas B. Flo- 
rence, Senator Gwin, Hon. William H. Seward, 
Hon. James Buchanan, and others. The letter of 
Senator Seward contained a check for $50. 
Dr. Elder submitted an Address to the People 
of the United States; urging that our duty, as 
well as our interest, requires that our influence, 
be actively exercised in behalf of liberty. The 
address thus closes: ; 

“There were many reasons for neutrality in 
the wars of ambition which agitated Euro 
at the close of the last and beginning of the 
present century, besides the supposed indiffer- 
ence of our position ; for there was nothing in 
them which immediately involved the hope, or 
assuredly promised the blessings, of purely free: 
institutions; and it must not be overlooked, 
either, that we were then incapable of effective 
interposition. But, new conditions and new 
occasions teach new duties ; and, to answer to 
the changes of progress and time, ‘they must 
upward still, and onward, who would keep 
sa of truth.’ we 

“What do we occupy to-day in the 
scule of nations? What part are we appointed 
to perform in the drama of the world’s. life? 
The map of Euro unrolls to our startled 
vision as one great battle-chart. A war-shout 
thunders along the nations, and our name 
and principles are heard distinctly through 
re? Whet is our answer to thecall which echoes 
our own birt ene when we appealed to Goa 
and the reser power of our fellow-men‘ 
The pivot-man of the great revolutionary move- 


ment is on his pilgri age of prayer SmOng us. 


by an im like that which sent out 
the Mog of old when they saw the star of the 
Redeemer in the East, and followed its light. 
“till it stood over where the young child lay, 
he comes to us for the word that, to a worldin 
bondage, shall prove the Word of Life. For 
we also, in a far distant but true correspond. 
ince, are ‘the desire of nations’ And we,can- 
not, we will not, send the messenger of suffer- 
ing humanity émpty away.” ay 
_ Mr. B. Rush Plumley then addressed the 


meeting in @ spirited speech, and offered the | 





of Louis Kossuth, not only abolished serfdom 
and raised the serf to the dignity of the citizen, 
by making suffrage universal, and declaring 
‘every man equal before the law,’ but did also 
anticipate the aim and realize the hope of 
American workingmen, by giving ‘land to the 
landless,’ homes to the homeless, and enabling 
six hundred thousand families to ‘sit down un- 
der their own vine and their own fig tree, 
where none should make them afraid:’ there- 


fore 

«Resolved, That Hungary and Kossuth merit, 
and shall receive, not only the sympathy, but 
the ‘substantial aid’ of the workingmen of 
America, in spite of diplomacy and every selfish 
obstacle.” 

A committee of thirty-one was appointed to 
open subscription lists in the several wards and 
townships of the city and county; also, a 
committee of thirty-one to act as a committee of 
correspondence. 

After addresses by Hon. William D. Kelly, 
Colonel William F. Small, and Dr. Elder, the 
meeting adjourned, with three cheers for Hun- 
gary and Intervention. * 


>— 


KOSSUTH’S SPEECH AT THE DEMOCRATIC BAN- 
QUET, JANUARY 8, 1852. 


During the delivery of the address, which con- 
sumed three-fourths of an hour, M. Kossuth 
was frequently interrupted by applause, long 
continued, and when he concluded there were 
loud huzzas, waving of hats and handkerchiefs; 
and again and again there were deafening 
cheers and wild enthusiasm. 

The toasts were then severally drunk with 
enthusiasm. 

M. Kossuth rose, and was greeted with ap- 
plause. It was some minutes before order was 
restored, when he spoke as follows. 

GrenTLEMEN: I feel sincerely gratified with’ 
the honor of being invited to be present on this 
solemn occasion, dedicated to the memory of a 
glorious as well as highly responsible fact in 
your history. 

There is high political wisdom in the custom 
early to revive the memory of civic virtue and 
national glory in the mind of the living genera- 
tion, because nothing is more efficient to kee 
alive the spirit of patriotism—this powerfu 
genius which, like the angels of Scripture, 
guards with flaming sword the paradise of na- 
tional liberty and independence. Happy the 
land where the history of the past is the histo- 
ry of the people, and not a mere flattery to 

ings ; and doubly happy the land where the 
rewards of the past are brightened by present 
glory—present happiness—and where the no- 
ble deeds of the dead, instead of being a mourn- 
ful monument of vanished greatness, which 
but saddens the heart though it ennobles the 
mind, are a lasting source of national welfare 
to the age and to posterity. 

But where, as in this your happy land, na- 
tional history is constituted to be the elementa- 
ry basis of education—where the very school- 
boy is better acquainted with the history of his 
country than in monarchies scarcely the pro- 
fessors are—in such a country it would be in- 
deed but a ridiculous parading of vanity for a 
stranger to dwell ypon facts which every child 
is better acquainted with than he can be. Al- 
low me, therefore, gentlemen, rather briefly to 
expound what is the practical philosophy of 
that great victory which you are assembled to 
celebrate. What is the moral of the strain, as 
it presents itself to the scrutator’s mind? 

Just as a man has to pass through several 
periods of age, each of them marked with its 
awn pec iaritios, before he comes tO a settled 
position in life, even so a nation. A nation has 
first to be born, then to grow; then it has to 
prove its passive vitality by undergoing a trial 
of life; afterwards it has to prove its active force 
in gaining ascendency in its own immediate 
horizon ; at last it must take its competent seat 
amongst the nations of the world as a power 
on earth. Every one of these periods of nation- 
al life must be gone through ; there is no help 
against it; it is a necessary process of life. 
And every one of these life-periods has its own 
natural condition, which must be accepted, as 
a necessity, even if we should not be pleased 
with it. As there is no jumping in nature, 
equally there is no stop toit. A man must be 
a child before he becomes a youth; and he 
must have been a youth before he becomes a 
man. But, then, if it be ridiculous to desire 
from the child to act as a youth, or from the 
youth to be a man, it is indeed impossible for 
the youth to be still a child, or to the man not 
to become a man. He must, because he is; 
and if, being a man, he does not act as it be- 
comes a man to act, then he loses the position 
of a man. It is quite the same with nations. 

Gentlemen, having passed the ordeal of an 
earnest life with the view before my eyes to 
have yet to steer through stormy gales, it is 
rational that, while I grasp with steady hand 
the helm of my tempest-tossed barque, I look 
with calm attention to the compass of history 
to guide me by its philosophy through the 
foaming waves. And there is no history more 
instructive than yours, because you have con- 
centrated within the narrow scope of a few 
years that natural process of national life 
which elsewhere was achieved but through 
centaries. And while other nations, starting 
from a false point of a false principle, wavered 
in their progress, like the magnetic needle 
surrounded by iron barg, you, starting from a 
true point, conscious of your aim, advanced in 
a straight direction to that aim; and there you 
are, arrived in a short time, where other na- 
tions failed to arrive in centuries, consuming the 


| strength of manhood in maturing their way, 


and growing old before they got to the settled 
position of the man. 

It would be a mistake, and a mistake not 
undangerous, to believe that your nation is 
still in its youth, because it has lived but seven- 
ty-five years. The natural condition of nations is 
not measured by years, but by those periods of 
the process of life which I had the honor to 
mention already. And there is no nation on 
earth in whose history those periods were so 
distinctly marked asin yours. First, you had 
to be born.. There is the period of your glori- 
ous struggle for independence; eternal glory 
to those who conducted it. You were bap- 
tized with blood, as it seems to be the destiny 
of nations; but it was the genius of freedom 
which stood godfather at your baptism, and 

ve to you a lasting character, by giving you 
the Christian name of “ Republic.” Then you 
had to grow. And indeed you have grown 
with the luxuriant rapidity of the virgin nature 
of the American soil. Washington new the 
nature of this soil, fertilized by the blood of 
our martyrs, and warmed by the sun of your 
berty. He knew it when he told your fathers 
that you wanted but twenty years of peaceful 

wth to defy whatever power in a just cause. 

ou have grown ieeagh sheet twenty years, 
and wisely avoided to endanger your growth 
by undertaking a toil not becoming to your 
growing age; and there you stood about another 
twenty years, looking resolutely but unpretend- 
ingly around, if there be anybody to question 
that you were really a nation on earth. The 
question was put in 1812, and decided by that 
glorious victory the anniversary of which you 
celebrate to-day. That victory has a ep a 
meaning in your history than only that of a 
re invasion. It marks a period in your 
national life—the period of acknowledged, un- 
shakable security of your national existence. 
It is the consummation of your Declaration of 
Independence. You have proved by it that the 
United States an incontestable vitality, 
having the power to conserve that independent 
national situation which your fathers have 
established by the Declaration of Independence. 
In reality, it was the victory of New Orleans 
by which you took your seat amongst the in- 
dependent nations of the world, never to be 
contested h all posterity, A nation is 
really it when it proves by fact 

the poet : 


dent. 
eens pede a 


“Cc the ee corners of the world in arms, - 
“And we will heck them.” 





The victory of New Orleans was a. proof of it— 


lees ea re > 
was the period of demonstrative passive vitality. 
And the process of life went on. The next 
natural period was to demonstrate your vitality. 
That was demonstrated by the war against 
Mexico. *. 

If the history of New Orleans was the period 
demonstrating the security of your national ex- 
ristence, the victorious war #g@inst Mexico was 
the period demonstrating not only that nobody 
can dare to attack your existence, but that also 
your natural interests must be respected, and 
nobody can dare to oppose them. 

The period of active vitality is accomplished. 
Now, one period there yet remains to achieve— 
that to ro your feat, not amongst the nations 
of the earth—becguse that you have since the 
day of New Orleags—but amongst the powers 
on earth. What ip the meaning of that word 
“power on earth? The meaning of it is, to 
have not only the \power to guard your own 
particular interests, \but also to have a vote in 
the regulation of thé common interests of hu- 
manity, of which yog areanindependent mem- 
ber—in a word, to begome @ tribunal control- 
ling the maintenance df the law of nations, pre- 
cisely as your Sup Court controls the 
maintenance of your Constitution” and 
laws. And, indeed, all logic of statesmanship, 
all philosophy of history, would be vain, if [ 
were mistaken that your great nation is arrived 
at this unavoidable period of the natural pro- 
cess of your natural life. : 

The sympathy which I meet with in your 
glorious land, the very toast yon are pleased to 
honor me with, the principles you expressed, 
are a highly significant demonstration of the 
truth of this statement of mine. Indeed, gen- 
tlemen, what is the explanatory key of this 
rapid progress cf the manifestation of public 
opinion in respect to those principles of inter- 
national law which. I plead, awkwardly per- 
haps, but certainly with sincerity? Is it my 
bad English stammering, which I am indeed 
ashamed for, and must feel happy if I am not 
laughed at for it? Is it this miserable frame, 
marked with the sad stamp of misfortune and 
toil? Is it even the justice and the misfortune 
of my native land—the more deserving the 
sympathy of generous hearts, @s it is in inti- 
mate relation with the future destinies of Eu- 
rope? Oh, no, gentlemen ; all this can have 
contributed as an opportupity to the manifesta- 
tion of an existing fact; but it neither has 
created the fact, nor is the explanatory key of 
its existence. The key of it is that circum- 
stance, that when a nation arrives, in the pro- 
cess of national life, to the period of a power 
on earth, then the question of foreign relations, 
regulated by international law, becomes the 

re-eminent topic of public attention and pub- 
ic consideration. It is the necessity of the 
situation—a necessary peculiarity of that pe- 
riod in the national process of life when a na- 
tion is about to become a power on earth. 

And in this respect, gentleman, the instinct 
of the people is in the life of a nation precisely 
that which conscience is in the life of a man. 
Before we in our private life artive to a clear 
conviction of what course we have to adopt in 
whatever occurrence, the conscience—that in- 
explicable spirit in our breast—tells us in o 
pulsation of our heart what is right or what 
wrong. And this first pulsation of conscience 
is always right. Then comes the reflective ope- 
ration of the mind; it now and then lulls con- 
science to sleep; now and then modifies par- 
ticulars ; and now and then raises it to the de- 
gree of conviction. But conscience was in ad- 
vance of the mind; and it is always right, be- 
cause it never stirs without reason, never with- 
out necessity. So is the instinct of the people 
this conscience of nations. Not the highest in- 
tellectual power of any individuality can feel 
offended at the idea that the instinct of the 
people is always the first to feel.the right and 
wrong. It is the pulsation of the heart of the 
nation ; it is the advertisement of conscience, 
which never heaves without reason, without ne- 
cessity. And this reason and this necessity rest 
within the glorious position of your country to 
have grown, not as monarchies do, with the top 
of the pyramid fixed as the foundation of it, 
but upon the broad basis of democratic liberty 
and republican principles, to the mighty pyra- 
mid of a power on earth, powerful enough to 
support, like a second Atlas, the great vault of 
the eternal laws of nature and of nature’s God. 

No indeed, gentlemen, it is not my humble 
presence here which elicited that majestic in- 
terest for national law and _ international 
rights. No; my very being here is but a con- 
sequence of the pre-existence of this interest. 
It has raised glorious interpreters. During the 
struggles of Greece, when, indeed, I was yet 
too young to be in public life, it flashed up, 
kindled at the magnetic spark of Poland’s he- 
roic struggles; and it blazed high and broad 
when we were fighting the sacred battle of in- 
dependence for the European continent. Had 
this interest and sympathy not existed long 
ago, I were not now here. My very freedom 
is the result of it: 

And may I be permitted to mention that 
there were several concerns, quite unconnected 
with the cause of Hyngary, which have much 
contributed to direct public opinion to feel in- 
terested in the question of foreign policy, so nat- 
purally connected with the question—what is 
international law ? 

Your relations with Mexico and Central 
America; the threatened intervention of Euro- 
pean powers in a possible issue of a recent case 
which brought so much mourning into many 
families in the United States; the question 
about the Sandwich Islands, which European 
diplomacy appeared to contemplate as an ap- 
propriate barrier to be raised between your Pa- 
cific States and the Indian and Chinese trade; 
the sad fate of an American citizen now con- 
demned to the galleys in Africa; and several 
other considerations of pressing concerns, must 
necessarily have contributed to excite the in- 
terest of public opinion for the settlement of the 
question—what is, and what shall be, law 
amongst nations? » Law, not dictated by the 
whims of ambitious despots, but founded upon 







knowledge—living and existing themselves 
upon principles. 

Your history was so much a book of life to 
me as riot to be aware of this operation in the 

ublie mind of the United States. I knew be- 
fore my coming hither that the question of 
what shall be law amongst nations mightily 
interested public opinion here. I knew that 
the opinion was not only advanced by individ- 
uals, fut agitated as a political doctrine appro- 

riate to the broad principles upon which your 

epublic stands. ors that doctrtne that 
every nation of the world has a right to stand 
by itself, and regulate its own government, its 
own domestic concerns, and that individuals are 
not bonnd to the despot under whose flag they 
-may have had the misfortune to have been born. 
I knew that this second part of the question— 
what is international law—went even so far as 
to enter into the causes of that war already, 
which was decided by the victory of New Or- 
leans ; and I knew that the former part of the 
question—the national, as 1 would call it—is 
brought home to public decision in the United 
States by being arrived. in the process of na- 
tional life, to the very period of ® power on 
earth, besides the urgency of many particular 
concerns. 

The cause of Hungary, so intimately connect- 
ed with the destinies of Europe, in which your 
country in 80 many ts is concerned—that 
cause of Hungary happened to lay within the 
scope of principles of international law, occu- 
pying not only the instinct of the people, but 

the calm reflection of your statesmen con- 
spicuous by mature wisdom and iotism. 
And herein is the key—besides the generosi 
congenial to free man—that the cause in whic 
I plead is honored with so rapid a progress of 
public sentiment. 

Now, as'to those principles. Gentlemen, I, 
of course, can have nothing to do with what- 
ever interior question or party movements in 
the United States; and even should any one (of 
which I am not aware) have the desire to m 
a political capi it is termed here—out of 
soyeels, | trust that will not be laid to my charge, 
I having nothing to do with it. I indeed must 
humbly entreat not to be identified with a cer- 





tain foreign gentleman, now in the United 
States as well as myself. My position, gentle- 


everlasting principles, such as republics can ac- | P 





men, is, humbly and thankfully to acknowledge 
sympathy and support, wherever I am honored 
with it, without identifying myself with what- 
ever question, which is not my business at all. 
And | must be permitted to express my partic- 
ular gratitude that pa Soap @ political as- 
sociation, bearing the character of a distinct 
party in relation to your own domestic con- 
cerns—were pleased to have the generous del- 
icacy of offering me the benefit of your princi- 
pal support and the consolation of your sympa- 
thy, without placing me in any diffoulty incon- 
sistent with my position. { indeed most warm- 
ly thank you for it. 

But it is a duty of honor for me to acknowl- 

edge that [ met the same generous delicacy 
also in other quartors, bearing a party charac- 
ter different from yours. I consider it a highly 
valuable benefit that the generous sympathy 
which I meet with, in regard to the cause 
which I represent, is not a party feeling, but a 
thoroughly American generosity—not only 
Whig, not only’ Democratic, (as i understand 
_ party denominations to be.) but a Repub- 
tcan, which I believe is a common character 
of all citizens of your glorious Union. 
_ However, when I have on the one side noth- 
ing to meddle with interior party questions, on 
the other side no equitable man can charge me 
with any fault when I declare that I feel infi- 
nitely obliged and gratified when I see that 
those principles of the law of nations which I 
humbly advocate have found a permanent 
place upon the platform of great political par- 
ties also; and they have found a place there 
before anybody could have imagined what I 
considered my humble mission to be. That is 
a fact, gentlemen, which is so consolatory, so 
bright with hope to me, that even my sad mind 
cannot fail to be highly cheered by it. 

It remained only to know whether you are 
inclined to apply those principles to the present 
particular case also, which my poor, down- 
trodden country, and, in connection with it, the 
condition of Europe, presents. I was so happy 
as to get on several occasions the most gener- 
ous affirmative to this fervent wish of my heart; 
and I feel infinitely gratified to have met the 
same favor in your generous toast, and in the 
generous manner with which it was received. 
Here, then, I have nothing to do but to thank ; 
and I thank you, gentlemen, with all the sin- 
cerity, with all the joy, which a down-trodden 
nation must feel, when the sun of resurrection 
rises in bright glory upon the gloomy horizon 
of its sufferings. May God the Almighty bless 
you for it. 

And let me humbly entreat your permission 
for one single moment more. I received, during 
my brief stay in England, some one hundred 
and thirty addresses from cities and associa- 
tions, all full of the warmest sympathy for my 
country’s cause, which you so generously sup- 
port. That sympathy was accorded to me, 
notwithstanding my frank declaration that I 
am a republican, and that my country, restored 
to independence, can be oaiina else but a re- 
public. Now, indeed, this is a fact gratifying 
to every friend of progress in the development 
of public sentiments, highly proving that the 
people is everywhere honorable, just, noble, 
and good. And do you know, gentlemen, 
which of these numerous addresses was the 
most glorious to the people of England and the 
most gratifying tome? It was that in which 
I heard your Washington peat and sorrow 
expressed that it was England which opposed 
that glorious cause upon which is Sandal. Ge 
noble fame of that great man. And it was 
the addresses—and numerous they were, in- 
deed—in which hope and resolution were ex- 
frenseed ; and that England and the United 
States, forgetting the sorrows of the past, will 
indeed, in brotherly love, go hand in hand to 
support the eternal principles of international 
tew, and of freedom on earth. 

Yes, indeed, sir, you were right to say that 
the justice of your struggle, which took out of 
England’s hand a mighty continent, is openly 
acknowledged, even by the English facie. it- 
self. The memory of the glorious day of New 
Orleans must of course recall to your minds 
the memory of wrongs against which you so 
gloriously fought. Oh! let mo entreat you, 
bury the hatred of past ages in the grave 
where all the crimes of the past lie huried, 
with the mouldering ashes of those who sin- 
ned, and take the glorious opportunity to bene- 
fit the great cause of humanity. 

One thing let me tell you, gentlemen. Peo- 
ple and Governments are different things in 
such a country as Great Britain is. It is sor- 
rowful enough that the people has often to 
pay for what the Government sinned. Let it 
not be said in history that ever the People of 
the United States made a kindred people pay 
for what its Government sinned. nd re- 
member, that you can mightily react upon the 
public opinion of the people of Britannia, and 
that the people of Britannia can react upon 
the course of its own Government. It were 
indeed a great misfortune to see the Govern- 
meut of Great Britain pushed by irritation te 
side with Absolutistical Powers against the op- 
pressed nations about to struggle for independ- 
ence and liberty. Even Ireland could only 
lose by this. And, besides its own loss, this 
could perhaps be just the decisive blow against 
liberty ; whereas, the Government of England, 
let it be as it is, uniting in the direction not to 
allow foreign interference with our struggles 
on the continent, would become almost a sure 
guarantee of the victory of those struggles. 
And, according as circumstances stand, this 
would be indeed the most practical benefit to 
the noble people of Ireland dlso, because free- 
dom, independence, and the principles of Na- 
ture’s law, could not fail to benefit their own 
cause, which so well merits the sympathy of 
every just man; and they have also the sym- 

athy—I know it—of the better half of Eng- 
and itself. 

Hatred is no good counsellor, gentlemen. 
The wisdom of love is a better one. What 
people has suffered more than my poor Hun- 
gary has from Russia? Shall I hate the peo- 
le of Russia for it? Oh, never! I have but 
pity and Christian brotherly love for it. It is 
the Government—it is the principle of the 
Government—which makes every drop of my 
blood boil, and which must fall, if humanity 
shall live. We were for centuries in war 
against the Turks, and God knows what we 
have suffered by it! But past is’past. Now 
we have a common enemy; thus we have a 
common interest, a mutual esteem, and love 
rules where our fathers have fought. 


Gentlemen, how far this supreme duty for 
your own interest will allow you to go in giv- 
ing life and effect to the. principle which you 
so generously proclaim that you will in your 
wisdom decide, remaining always.the masters 
of your action and of your fate. And that 
principle will rest, that principle is true, that 
principle is just, and you are just because you 
are free. I hope, therefore, to see you cor- 
dially unite with me once more in the senti- 
ment— : . 

Intervention for non-intervention. 





THE RIO GRANDE. 


The war, or whatever it is, that has been 
carried on for some time past by Caravajal and 
his followers against Mexico, has been unsuc- 
cessful on the part of the “ patriots,” as they 
call themselves, we believe. 
their attack on Matamoros not long ago, and 
have recently failed in an attack upon Cerral- 
vo; and after an obstinate engagement with 
General Jauregui, retreated to the American 
side of the river. General Harney is in that 
region, and has expressed a determination to 
enforce the neutrality laws of the United States 
as far as it may be in his power; and it will 
be in his power, it is to be hoped, to enforce 
them effectually. The insurgents have no 
further hopes, we believe, unless they are as- 
sisted from Texas, and it is not likely that they 
will be so as to be strong mongh to reyolution- 
ize permanently that part of the Mexican ter- 
ritory which has been the theatre of their ope- 
rations.—Globe. 


Mr. Smead, the Cincinnati banker, who gave 
one thousand dollars to Kossuth, gave five 
thousand dollars on Christmas day to the 


‘widows and orphans of Cincinnati. 


They failed in pe 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

Turspay, January 6. : 

The Chair laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, when, 
on motion, it was reférred to the Committee on 
Finance, and 10,000 extra copies ordered to be 
printed. 

On motion by Mr. Bradbury, all the papers on 
the files relating to claims for indemnity on ac- 
count of spoliations by the French, prior to 
1801, were referred to a special committee on 
the subject. 

Mr. Pearce moved, and the petition on the 
files of the “Old Defenders” of Baltimore, ask- 
ing to be allowed 160 acres of land, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Gwin called up the petition praying 
that flogging be restored as a punishment in 
the navy. 

Mr. Bright objected. 
_ Mr. Stockton, who had the floor on the sub- 
ject, expressed himself satisfied with the present 
+; 10n Of the-subjé¢t—wiav 1s, vn the vate. 

r. Hunter reported the House bill, making 
po pono for the repairs of the injuries 
caused by the recent fire, with an amendment 
appropriating $10,000 to purchase books. The 
amendment was agreed to, and the bill was 
passed. 

The joint resolution, directing the Commit- 
tee on Printing to contract with Messrs. Don- 
elson & Armstrong, for printing the returns 
of the seventh census, was taken up. 

A long debate ensued on the propriety of di- 
recting the committee to make the contract, 
and then the subject was postponed till to- 
morrow. " 

A message was received from the President. 
recommending an appropriation to defray the 
expenses‘home of the persons engaged in the 
Lopez expedition, who have been pardoned. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Several bills yesterday ordered to a third 
reading were passed. 

Adjourned. 


Wepnespay, January 7. 


Mr. Clemens presented the petition of Wm. 
Scott Hayne, one of the commanders of the 
Lopez expedition, praying Congress to equip a 
vessel to proceed to Spain to bring home the 
pardoned Americans; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Sumner presented a petition from Boston, 
praying that the charges upon American ex- 

ibitors at the World’s Fair be paid by the 
United States. 

Messis. Wade and Brodhead presented the 
memorials of persons whose claims were re- 
jected by the late board of claims upon Mexi- 
co, and asking the establishment of a new 
board. 

Mr. Fish presented the resolution of the 
New York City Councils, tendering to the 
United States a lot of ground in that city, on 
which to erect a mint; which was referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Gwin moved that the petition prayin 
the restriction of flogging in the navy should 
be taken from the table, and moved its refer- 
ence. 

Mr. Stockton addressed the Senate against 
flogging being adopted as a punishment of 
American sailors. 

Mr. Badger continued the debate, and the 
subject was finally postponed until Monday. 

The Senate then adjourned until Friday. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, JaANuARY 6. 


The Speaker, in pursuance of the resolution 
adopted: yesterday, for the appointment of a 
committee of five to wait upon Louis Kossuth, 
and introduce him to the House of Representa- 
tives, appointed the following gentlemen, viz : 
Messrs. Cartter, Clingman, Gentry, Stanton of 
Kentucky, and Peaslee. 

Mr. Cartter, from this select committee, made 
a report: that they will be prepared to intro- 
duce Louis Kossuth to the House of Represent- 
atives on Wednesday, at one o’clock, and rec- 
ommend that ceremonies similar to those of 
the Senate be observed. 

On his motion, the report was laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Houston, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported bills for the payment of 
the expenses of the Indian department, for the 
payment of invalid and other pensions, for the 
payment of navy pensions, and for the payment 
of the next instalment due to Mexico, under 
the treaty; all of which were referred to the 


Union. 

A large number of reports were presented by 
the various standing committees. 

Among the communications laid before the 
House, was one from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a list of the Cuban invaders who 
have recently been set at liberty by her Catho- 
lic Majesty of Spain. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the resolutions proposed to refer 
to the sepa committees the several 
branches of the President’s message. 

The Committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7. 

Atone o’clock, the House was called to order 
and the journal read. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Cartter introduced 
Gov. Kossuth, and announced his presence in 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker Boyd welcomed him, and in- 
vited him to a seat. 

Kossuth, in the following brief and appropri- 


honor thus conferred upon him : 

Sir: It is a remarkable fact in the history 
of mankind, that while, through all the past, 
honors were bestowed upon glory, and glory 
was attached only to success, the legislative 
authorities of this great Republic bestow the 
highest honors upon a persecuted exile, not 
conspicuous by glory, nor favored by success, 
but engaged in a just cause. There is a tri- 
umph of republican principles in this fact. 
Sir, I thank, in my own and in my country’s 
name, the House of Representatives of the 
United States for the honor of this cordial. 
welcome. 

On motion, the House then adjourned until 
Friday. 

A vast number of members and others then 
pressed around Kossuth, and were introduced 
to him. 





Patriotic.—The Baltimore News, (Whig,) al- 
luding to the proposed division of California, 
deprecates the re-discussion of the question of 
Slavery and the Wilmot Proviso. It hopes 
“that South Carolina may, by some patriotic 
earthquake, be sunk in the sea,” and proposes 
that the United States “pay the difference be- 
tween the expenses of the Government she has, 
and the one she would substitute in its place,” 
rather than divide the State. 


Tuer Books or Cuttpren.—The poet Cow- 
r beautifully says, speaking’ of the charmin 
sane simple religious books that pleased his child- 
hood: 





“"Twere well with most, if books, that could engage 
Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age; 

The man, approving what had:charmed the boy, 
Would die at last in comfort, peace, and joy, 

And not with curses on his heart who stole 

The gem of truth from his unguarded soul.” 





“DiscRIMINATING” Duties.—The Governor 
of Alabama recommends, in his message, a dis- 
criminating tax on all articles from those States 
that continue the slave agitation. 

Should the Legislature of Alabama adopt this 
recommendation of the Governor, and the State 
authorities be lucky enough to collect the du- 
ties so assessed, the finances of Alabama would 
ily be in & most flourishing condition. 

a the tax should be gradu according 
to se Re ne BE Se oo 





ed States, South na and Mississippi, 
especially, would fare hard; and Alabama even 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the- 


ate remarks, acknowledged the distinguished be 


would be likely to come in for a “pretty con- 
siderable” of a seif-infliction in the way of 
penal taxation !— Maine Age. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The United States mail steamer Atlantic, 
arrived at New York, brings Liverpool dates 
to the 24th ultimo. We annex the telegraphic 
summary of her news: 

FRANCE. 
_ The balloting on the proposition for sustain- 
ing the President in his new form of govern- 
ment closed at Paris on Sunday evening, the 
21st ultimo. The result of the voting in twelve 
arrondissements of Paris stood—yeas 132,217, 
nays 80,161. 
-At 6 o’clock on Monday evening the returns 
from the Departments, received at Paris, gave 
the following results: yeas 1,776, nays 207,000. 
At Rouen the votes were—yeas 28,090, nays 
6,810. At Lile, yeas 50,272, nays 9,152. At 
Angers, yeas 9,897, nays 1,625. 
At Amiens, the Bishop, Clergy, and religious 
aon. ations, youed Opery in ive. 
At Soure, whole garrison of 10,000 men, 
with the exception of 300, signed in the affirm- 
ative, and the best discipline prevailed. 
The result of the election, as far as heard 
from on Monday evening, gives 2,900,000 votes 
for Napoleon, and 600,000 against him, being 
a definitive majority of 2,000,000 in favor of 
the President. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says that in the arrondissement of Paris, in- 
habited more particularly by the working 
classes, majorities in favor of the President have 
been polled, whilst in those quarters inhabited 
by the old noblesse neutrality has been strong- 
ly manifested. The working classes generally 
manifest strong hopes in Louis Napoleon, be- 
lieving he is a Socialist, in the proper sense of 
the term, and that he is already contemplating, 
and will soon execute, decrees testifying his 
solicitude for them; and that he will apply 
those doctrines with which they eyiaputiiog 
and those theories that will give them a mate- 
rial well-being and a cheap existence. The 
Bourgeoise also believe that the advantages to 
them, from the prolongation of the powers of 
N apoleon, will be equally great. ‘ 

Numerous deputations, representing the 
trades and manufacturers of Paris, headed by 
Mons. Lemornaix, presented on Saturday an 
address to the President of the Republic, ex- 
eres their deep gratitude for the measures 

e had adopted. It is also announced that ad- 
dresses of adhesion have been presented to the 
President from 115 places and 38 Depart- 
ments. 

The ee Clubs in Paris have decided 
that no Republican Government can now be 
attempted in France. 

M. De Morney, Minister of the Interior, has 
commanded the attention of the printers ot 
Paris, and has informed them of the intention 
of the Government to prevent the publication, 
unless previously approved of, of any pamphlet 
of less than ten sheets. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily News states that the French Government 
is about contracting a loan of two hundred 
millions of francs. It was also the intention 
to abolish octroi duties and the tax on wines, 
and levy a heavy tax on articles used exclu- 
sively by the richer classes. 

The London Times states that the relations 
of Napoleon to the British Government are un- 
satisfactory ; that it is equally unsatisfactory to 
the despotic Powers; as Austria and Russia, 
whilst pleased with the steps taken by Louis 
epee, look upon his power as provisional, 
and that it must give way to the restoration of 
legitimacy. 

Gen. Cavaignac arrived in Paris on Friday 
night, having been liberated on that afternoon. 
As the election is now over, Napoleon thinks 
that the time has arrived when he can with 
safety set free the other Generals, and a report 
was current that they had been liberated on 
Tuesday. 

Accounts from Morocco state that the dis- 
pute with France was unconcluded. The Em- 
peror refusing to treat with the Chargé, he re- 
embarked on board the steamer for Tangiers, 
with many French residents. It was thought 
that hostilities would be recommenced. 


AUBTRIA. ~ 

Dates from Vienna to December 17th state 
that notes, complaining of the dangerous sup- 
port given to political fugitives in England, 
were presented to the English Foreign Office 
by the representatives of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and the German Confederation. On 
the 12th, a similar note was also handed to 
Lord Crowley, at Frankfort, asserting that 
Austria will not hesitate to adopt measures 
which will make it inconvenient or difficult for 
Englishmen to travel in the Austrian States as 
long as the just complaints of the Imperial 
Government are not attended to in London, 
and an organized communication between the 
revolutionary party in England and all the 
continental States is carried on under the pro- 

ction of the law. The note further adds, 
that the English will have less cause of com- 
plaint, as the duration of the measure will de- 
pend on themselves. 


ENGLAND. 

, There was but little of interest stirring in 
ngland. The Hon. Robert J. Walker has de- 
ined the banquet offered to him at Southamp- 

ton. His letter was posted and placarded about 
town, headed “ Alliance with America.” 

| An awful colliery explosion had taken place 

s4 Rawmarsh, at which fifty-two lives were 
lost. 

| The sales of cotton at Liverpool during the 

first three days of the week had been 20,000 
les, at an advance of 1¢d.; of which export- 
ers took 4,000, and speculators 1,000 bales. 





Deatu or THE Hon. George §. Cattin.— 
The Hon. George 8S. Catlin died at his residence 
at Windham, on the 26th inst., of consumption. 
Mr. Catlin was a man of undoubted talent. and 
although comparatively gone had held many 
pre-eminent political offices. He represented 
the Eastern District of this State in Congress, 
ahd in the years 1845~6 was several times State 
Senator, and has been the candidate of his par- 
ty for Lieutenant Governor. He was warmly 
esteemed in private life, and as a politician was 
respected by all parties—New Haven Journal. 








: IMMIGRATION INTO CaLIFoRNIA.—An idea of 
the extent to which immigrants are pouring 
into California may be formed from the follow- 
ing table of the arrivals at and departures 

San Francisco : 


Nov. 15 to 30. Nov. 30 to Dee. 3. 

j ArRiveD. Departed. ARRIVED. DePaRTED. 
Males 1,493 752 690 235 
Females 166 26 67 8 
Children 72 2 47 7 

j Males. Females. Children. 
Total arrivals 2,183 243 119 
Total departures 987 34 9 

| 





Depoputation or IreLtanp.—The London 
papers are beginning to realize the seriousness 
of this subject, and are busy devising remedies. 
But yet the enormous drainage goes on, and 
fore a plan shall be hit upon to check the 
flow, seine uae fair to be emptied. The 
nt of a London paper communicates 
tHe following interesting con: 
“In a district of some twelve miles of country 
at the Kilkenny side of the county of Water- 
fe the population have altogether disap- 
ared; there was not, he says, a human face 
be seen during a drive of two hours; the 
very dogs had deserted, and the place looked 
a4 if some pestilence had swept away all traces 
of the inhabitants. As one of the natural con- 
sequences of the Celtic exodus, the profession 
of the law is nearly annihilated in all its 
branches—barristers and attorneys are threat- 
ened with one common ruin. The Encumbered 
has all but swallowed up Chancery, with 
very long fees and longer delays and vexa- 
tions. But the ruin does not stop here. Where 
e, there can be no li 
; and this di ble fact is made pain- 
fully evident four times a year at the prescribed 
sittings of the Courts of Quarter Sessions. 
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(> No receipts are sent from this office, 
As our terms are strictly cash in advance, the re- 
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Era, it is not required that subscribers shall 
all be at the same post office. 

(>> Persons sending us clubs can always 
make additions to the same at the regular club 
prices. 
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THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Contents for January.—OriginaL.—I re- 
member, by Mrs. Gage; Zeke and Hannah's 
Education Fund, by Martha Russell; Nature 
and Worldly Wisdom, by the Editor; The 
Schoolmistress, by Mary Irving; A Hebrew 
Relic, by the Editor ; Lessons for the Season, 
by the Editor; Lines, $c. by Anna; Letter 
from Aunt Fanny ; Christmas at a Boys’ Board- 
ing School, by Mary Irving. 

There is besides a fine variety of selected 
articles. 

The Friend of Youth is published monthly 
in Washington, by Mrs. M. L. Bailey, at fifty 
cents a year. Its pages are chiefly filled with 
original matter, from paid contributors. 





= Woe call atteution tO the advertisement 
in this week’s Era, of Philemon Bliss. 





THE PEOPLE OF WASHINGTON—GOVERNOR 
KOSSUTH. 

In accordance with the proceedings of a 
meeting of citizens of various States, held on 
the 7th, at the Irving Hotel, Chancellor Wal- 
worth was appointed to present to Kossuth 
resolutions and an address, sympathizing with 
him and his mission. The deputation waited 
upon him last Friday, when the Chancellor in 
behalf of the meeting presented an address, 
which was responded to by Governor Kossuth 
in a speech of considerable length and great 
strength. Chancellor Walworth so far forgot 
the proprieties of the time and place, as to re- 
flect offensively upon the conduct not only of 
the People of Washington, but of a certain 
portion of the People of the United States. 
“Tf you have not been welcomed,” said he, “by 
the municipal authorities of this District with 
the’same cordiality which has been and will 
be hereafter manifested elsewhere, I presume 
you will attribute it to the social influence 
which the residence of the diplomatic agents 
of so many arbitrary Governments may natu- 
rally be supposed to have over a part merely 
of the permanent and limited population of 
the District of Columbia.” 

Resolutions in favor of Kossuth passed one 
branch of the municipal authorities of the Dis- 
trict, but were slurred over or defeated in the 
other. The secret influence which produced 
this result, emanated, not from the presence 
here of foreign ministers, but, we fear, from 
Catholic counsels. We do not speak positively, 
but we have reason for our remark. 

In so far as the imputation of Chancellor 
Walworth ‘bears against our citizens, it is 
grossly unjust. There has not been so much 
noise and parade here as in New York, in 
honoring Governor Kossuth; but it must be 
remembered that our city is.a mere village, 
compared with the commercial metropolis, 
numbering not a twelfth part of its popula- 
tion. Kossuth has no ground of complaint 
against the hospitality of the citizens. He has 
been cordially received. Deputation after dep- 
utation, representing different classes and in- 
terests, has waited upon him, to assure him 
of their high respect, their sincere sympathy, 
and their general concurrence in his princi- 
ples; and certainly the crowd of visiters daily 
has been more than he could gratify. 

The tone of a portion of the press in other 
cities towards Washington and all that it con- 
tains, seems to us captious, ynjust, unkind. 
Now, Congress is bitterly denounced, then, the 
Executive Departments, then, the citizens— 
denounced without reason. Why cannot our 
cotemporaries be discriminative in their cen- 
sures? Do they not know that there is no 
proposition of an important character, that 
can pass both Houses of our National Legis- 
lature, without more or less discussion? Must 
the great majority of both Houses be held re- 
sponsible for the over-scrupulousness, or folly, 
of a few individual members? We do not re- 
gret the debate that took place on the ques- 
tion of the mode of receiving Kossuth. It 
has served to attract the attention of the 
People to the principles represented by the 
Hungarian exile, and to the subject generally 
of our foreign relations. It has developed a 
new form of opposition to Progress, assumed 
by the Slave Power in its antagonism to Lib- 
erty. And the resolutions in favor of Kossuth, 
carried at lust by triumphant majorities, were 
rendered by the preceding debate far more 
significant than they would have been if passed 
by tacit consent, and merely as a matter of 
form. 

Then, as to the action of the Executive De- 
partments. The nations of Europe will not 
think for a moment of the warmth or coldness 
with which Kossuth was welcomed. Their at- 
tention will be fixed upon the great fact, that 
a political refugee from Austrian oppression, 
proscribed, hated, feared, by the Despotisms 
of the Old World, is formally received, hon- 
ored, entertained by the Republican Govern- 
ment of the New World—received, honored, 
and entertained, precisely because he is such a 
refugee—because he has confronted and re- 
sisted those Despotisms. That fact alone 
speaks defiance and rebuke to Austria and 
pr and a God-speed to the Revglutionists 


Of course, Congress and the Executive must 
expect to have théir conduct reviewed and 
judged by the People. Plain speaking is the 
right of the Press. It does no more than its 

. duty in watching the proceedings of the Gov- 
ernment, and in rebuking in them what it be- 
lieves wrong. But just and discriminating 
censure is one thing—wholesale denunciation 
is another. After all, there is a certain respect 
due to the Representatives of the American 
People, and to the men chosen by them, as the 
types of their sovereignty. It seems to us 
that we should be careful, for the sake of cul- 
tivating a proper respect for Law among the 
People, and maintaining the reputation o! 
republican institutions abroad, to guard against 
attempts to disparage our Government, or to 
bring it into disrepute or contempt. 

As to the citizens of Washington, they ought 
not to be held responsible for the course of the 
National Intelligencer. Generally it has per- 
haps more influence with them than any single 
press here, but in relation to Governor Kose 
suth, it has not represented or controlled their 
opinions. The great Hungarian carries with 
him from this spot the deep sympathies, and 

’ earnest, God be with you! of the great. mass of 
our population. 

The Intelligencer oe pe with great indigna- 
tion, the imputation of Chancellor Walworth, 
but, with its characteristic want of friendliness 
towards Kossuth, omits to say anything of the 


beautiful, most impressive vindication of the } tune 
People of Washington, contained in the reply | Pushe 


of Kossuth—a vindication far more satisfi 
than the resentful language of that paper. 


~You have been pleased,” said Kossuth, “to 


District, of Columbia, I have not been honor- 
ed by such an attention as I was in other 
places and cities of the United States. You 
| or been pleased to attribute this circum- 
stance to certain influences of certain men. 
Now, I, indeed, have the opinion that it is not 
that influence. I cannot believe, skilful as 
Russian diplomacy may be—which, indeed, is 
very skilful—that it has such influence. Let 
me. for instance, take as an example Moldo- 
varica, where all the different representatives 
of Russian diplomacy have received orders 
from. their Government to court the favor of 
Moldovarican ladies, and to marry them. 
[Laughter] Every step—even the marriage 
of a Russian diplomatist—is always a diplo- 
matic movement. Nort, or I have men- 
tioned this in —e to Moldovarica ; but, in- 
deed, I cannot believe that, however great that 
skill may be, it could have any influence, in 
whatever part of the United States, upon the 
ublic spirit of freemen, asyouare. [Applause.] 
T believe, rather, that there is another reason 
for this circumstance—though, indeed, I be- 
lieve that there are steps taken even to honor 
me here. The reason, is, I believe, that, so far 
as I know, your Constitution—the Constitution 
of the United States—being a system of checks 
and balances, the principle was considered to 
be a wise one—and I, in my conviction, also 
take it to be wise—that it is not good that a 
corporation in the midst of which the highest 
authorities of the State have a residence—the 
Executive and Legislative power—when the 
district or city has a very much developed 
public life, which now and then could influ- 
ence, by pressure from without, the proceed- 
ings of its constituted 5 sepurnczr esse take 
any very active steps in ular proceedin 
Tike ad indeed ro faok ae po Tacoete 
Europe—where we have seen the streets ruled 
in the councils of the land. The framers of 
your Constitution were willing to avoid such 
an influence as this, which of course concen- 
trates that power which only the whole people 
has—concentrates it practically, now and 
then—in a single street and in a single city. 
as it was often in Paris. The consequence of 
this was, that the inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia are placed somewhat in an excep- 
tional condition in comparison with other parts. 
They have no self-government of their own, 
and exercise not the right of voting, if I am 
rightly informed. Now, this position (which I 
consider to be a very wise ‘one, and in much 
harmony with the principle of checks and 
balances) must of course have had the influ- 
ence that the public life is not and cannot be 
developed so much here in this Dictrict as 
elsewhere. That is the only explanation 
which I take. But this, however, was no 
impediment for me to have received the honor 
and benefit of private expressions of very kind 
feelings and sentiments of the inhabitants of 
this District—from different parts, of it, but 
chiefly from the city of Washington. From 
the first to the last moment, I have met gen- 
erous and kind sympathy from the inhabitants 
of this District. Now, you will excuse me for 
having what I believe to be a full motive in 
differing with you in explanation of that fact.” 





THE FRATERNITY OF THE PEOPLE OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


Kossuth, in his speech at the Democratic Ban- 
quet, pronounced a sentiment which deserves 
to be written in letters of gold: “Hatred is no 
good counsellor, gentlemen. The wisdom of 
love is a better one.” He understands the an- 
tipathies prevalent among some of our country- 
men against England, how they are aggrava- 
ted by the Irish element in our population, and 
nurtured by demagogues, who are accustomed 
to play upon popular passions, no matter how 
unworthy, for the advancement of their own 
selfish ends. At the Congressional Banquet, Mr. 
Douglas indulged in a tirade against England, 
protesting against any fraternization with her 
till justice should be done to Ireland. Suppose 
leading politicians in that country should take 
similar ground, and labor to array her people 
against the United States until justice should 
be done to the three millions of slaves within 
our borders? These attempts to kindle or keep 
alive national antipathies are repugnant to 
sound statesmanship, to the morality of Chris- 
tianity, to the claims of human brotherhood. 
The People of all lands are brethren—they 
have common rights, common interests, and 
therefore should cultivate sentiments of frater- 
nity. 

We have watched the tone of the English 
press, read the speeches of the leaders of the 
people of England, and can bear testimony 
that they manifest a friendship towards the 
United States, which is far from being recipro- 
cated by us as it ought to be. Even were this 
not so, it were well to set them an example of 
fraternal feeling. We admire the man who 
suffers no prejudice, no imaginary interest, no 
caprice, to affect his judgment of others, and 
who, whatever may be their conduct, always 
acts towards them, not in obedience to the dic- 
tates of passion or selfishness, but in accord- 
ance with his own unbiased sense of what is 
right. We call him a just, generous, magnani- 
mous man. Antipathies are infirmities. Preju- 
dice is a slavery to which no generous mind 
will submit. What is true of the individual 
man is true of that aggregate of men we call a 
nation. It should be ashamed to be controlled 
by passion, by prejudice, by any kind of an- 
tipathy. It should inquire only what Justice, 
Humanity, and Enlightened Self-Interest, re- 
quire. 

The appeal of Kossuth to the Democratic As- 
sociation, in behalf of good feeling towards the 
English People, was frank, strikingly impres- 
sive, and, we are glad to say, responded to with 
warm enthusiasm. 

“And,” said he, “let me humbly entreat your 
permission for one single moment more. [ re- 
ceived, during my brief stay in England, some 
one hundred and thirty addresses from cities 
and associations, all full of the warmest sym- 
pathy for my country’s cause, which you so 
generously support. That sympathy was ac- 
corded to me, notwithstanding my frank decla- 
ration that I am a republican, and that my 
country, restored to independence, can be noth- 
ing else but a republic. Now, indeed, this is a 
fact gratifying to every friend of progress in 
the development of public sentiments, highly 


ving that the people are everywhere honor- 
pat just, noble, and . And do you know, 
gentlemen, which of these numerous addresses 
was the most glorious to the people of England 
and the most ss to me? It was that in 
which I heard your Washington praised, and 
SOrTOW ¢€ reed that it was England which 
opposed that glorious cause which is 
founded the oat fame of that m2 man ; and | 
it was the addresses—and numerous they were, 
indeed—in which hope and resolution were ex- 
pues that England and the United States, 
orgetting the sorrows of the past, will. indeed, 
in brotherly love, go hand in hand to support 
the eternal principles of international law and 
freedom on earth. 





“Yes, indeed, sir, you were right to say that 
the justice of your struggle, which took out of ; 
England’s hand a my ty continent, is openly 
acknowledged even by the English people | 
itself. The memory of the glorious day of 
New Orleans must of course recall to your 
mind the memory of wrongs against which you 
so gloriously fought. Oh, let me entreat you, 
bury the hatred of past ages in the grave, 
where all the crimes of the past lie buri 
the mouldering ashes of those who sinned, and 
take the glorious opportunity to benefit the 
great cause of humanity. 

“One thing let me tell you, gentlemen. 
People and Governments are different things in 
such a country as Great Britain is. It is sor- 
rowful enough that. the people have often to 
pay for what the Government sinned. Let it 
not be said in history that even the people of 
the United States made a kindred people pay 
for what its Government sinned. And, remem- 
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its own loss, this could, perhaps, be just the de- 


ernment of England, let it be as it is, uniting 
in the direction not to allow foreign interferenge 
with our struggles on the Continent, would be- 
come almost a sure guarantee of the victory of 
those” struggles; and, according as circum- 
stances stand, this would be indeed the most 
practical benefit to the noble people of Ireland 
also, because freedom, independence, and the 

rinciples of nature’s law, could not fail to 
Benefit their own cause, which so well —_ 
the s thy of every just man; an ey 
have "ie te aympatiy—I know it—of the 
better half of England itself. 

“Hatred is no good counsellor, gentlemen. 
The wisdom of love is a better one. What 
people has suffered more than my poor Hun- 
gary has from Russia? Shall I hate the people 
of Russia for it? Oh, never! I have but pity 
and Christian brotherly love for it. It is the 
Government, it is the — of the Govern- 
ment, which makes every drop of my blood 
boil, and which must fall if humanity shall 
live. We were for centuries in war against 
the Turks, and God knows what we have suf- 
fered by it. But past is past. Now we have a 
common enemy, and thus we have a common 
interest, a mutual esteem, and love rules where 
our fathers have fought.” 

How could such an appeal be resisted ? 
Nothing is more certain than that, if England 
be forced into a conflict with the combined 
Despotisms of Europe, it will react upon her 
domestic institutions, by developing, and finally 
giving predominance to, the Democratic or Re- 
publican element. Antagonism to Absolutism 
would compel her aristocracy to rely upon the 
masses of the country, and this it could not 
do, without concessions to their reasonable de- 
mands. In such a struggle, her institutions 
would become liberalized, the voice of the peo- 
ple would become omnipotent, and who does 
not see that the interests of Ireland would be 
better consulted? Justice would be done, if 
for nothing else, to secure the good will and 
hearty support of the Irish people in the for- 
midable battle for the liberties of mankind. 


And should the United States be brought into” 


close fellowship with England, that fact of it- 
self would tend to promote a wiser, more con- 
siderate, legislation in regard to Ireland. 

It is strange that our naturalized Irish citi- 
zens cannot understand this. Intimate inter- 
course between two nations tends to bring each 
under the influence, to a eertain extent, of 
the public opinion of the other. The closer 
the connection between England and the Uni- 
ted States, the more influential her public 
opinion in regard to the wrongs of our colored 
population, the more operative our public opin- 
ion in regard to the wrongs of Ireland. Ar- 
rayed against one another by mutual jealousy 
and prejudice, the peculiar sentiments of each 
on general topics are rejected and repelled by 
the other. What possible good can our Irish- 
American population propose to accomplish 
for their native land by producing alienation 
and exasperation between this country and 
England? They cannot expect to drive us 
into a war to redress the wrongs of Ireland ; 
so that the only effect of their unreasonable 
course is, to render England inaccessible to 
many powerful influences in fayor of their 
country, which would be exerted constantly by 
the United States, if closely connected with 
England by mutual regard and sympathy. 

We have no patience with the demagogues 
who, in districts where the votes of our Irish 
naturalized citizens may determine an election, 
instead of appealing to their sense of right and 
their love of liberty, instead of striving to edu- 
cate them to exercise the rights of freemen in 
obedience to the spirit of humanity and the 
dictates of an enlightened self-interest, are 
forever pandering to their lower sentiments— 
feeding their hate, inflaming their vindictive 
passions, by dwelling upon the wrongs they 
once suffered in the land of their nativity, and 
thus nurturing antipathies that should die the 
moment they find a home and a country in 
this New World. All their eloquence against 
English oppression is a mockery; all their 
sympathy for Irish wrongs is hypocrisy. Were 
Ireland sunk in the depths of the sea to-mor- 
row, they would not shed a tear, nor heave a 
sigh, unless they could catch a stray voter by 
their tender demonstration. Not one straw 
do they care ior their Irish constituents, any 
further than they can use them for political 
purposes; and the readiest mode, they think, 
of making them serve these purposes is, by 
aggravating their evil passions. 

Such demagogues should be unmasked and 
disgraced. They are enemies to our natural- 
ized citizens, by seeking to make them the 
slaves of blind antipathies, and to their own 
country, by endeavoring to perpetuate in its 
borders resentments and prejudices which have 
nothing to do with our institutions, and can 
but tend to vitiate our national character and 
impede our national progress. 





DEMOCRATIC FESTIVAL—EIGHTH OF JANUARY. 


The Eighth of January was commemorated 
in this city by a Banguet, (under the auspices 
of the Democratic Association,) at which Kos- 
suth was present as an invited guest. The 
Hall was tastefully decorated, and nearly five 
hundred ladies and gentlemen were seated at 
its liberally-furnished tables. Several mem- 
bers of Congress of the Democratic faith were 
there, among whom we observed Messrs. Cass, 
Houston, Douglas, King, Cleveland, and Ran- 
toul. Mr. Francis P. Blair, by order of the 
Association, read an address to Kossuth, and 
the following toast was drunk with unbounded 
enthusiasm : 

“The exiles of Europe—Liberty and Louis 
Kossuth ! ” 

This brought out the illustrious guest, who, 
taking a central position in the Hall, addressed 
the audience in a speech as beautiful as it was 
sagacious, which quite carried away every 
listener. The tact of Governor Kossuth is as 
remarkable as his eloquence. He seems to un- 
derstand, by itituition, his audience, and soon 
makes himself master of every avenue to their 
hearts and understandings. An examination 
of his two speeches, which we publish on our 
outside pages; one delivered at the Congres- 
sional Banquet, the other at the Democratic 
Celebration, will show how admirably he can 
adapt himself to circumstances, and make 
them minister to his purposes. This he does 
without compromising his principles, without 
practicing a timid reserve, without resorting to 
evasion, ambiguity, or vague generalities. Eve- 
rybody must be won by the noble frankness 
and boldness with which he avows his princi- 
ples and policy, and though not prepared to 
accede to his demands, profoundly respect the 
modest firmness with which he urges them. 

The toasts which followed his speech were 
spirited and pertinent, and the soul-stirring 
music that responded to them was infinitely 
better than the oratory so common upon such 
occasions. But there was some speaking. Mr. 
Cass being called for, delivered himself briefly, 
with some earnestness, complimenting their 
guest, and speaking warmly of his cause, 
though without committing himself very deci- 
dedly to any particular course of measures. 

Mr. Douglas followed, and, forgetting all 
about Intervention and Non-Intervention, Free- 
dom and ism, International Laws and 
International Obligations, plunged into the 
depths of partisan warfare, and was soon lost 


; in a chaos of objurgations and execrations 


about Cuban Patriots, continent and in-con- 
tinent annexation, Democracy, Whiggery, 
Abolitionism, Disunionism, and other matters 
equally edifying and entertaining to the Hun- 
garian gentlemen present, The taste, to say 








one-half the American Pgfple as sectional and 
hostile to their country, in\the presence of dis- 
tinguished foreigners ; fx upon the 


nothing of the patriotism, frctsecics nearly 


attention of these homeleg exiles, saddened by 
remembrances of their cofmtry’s overthrow and 
the triumph of D ism our domestic brawls 
and conflicts, was exiremely questionable. 
Jackson’s memory would have been better hon- 
ored by eloquent appéals to the American 
People to support in every legitimate way the 
cause of European Freedom and the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Law of Nations. 

+ But Mr. Douglas was applauded, and he was 
satisfied—not taking the trouble to solve the 
question, how much champagne had to do with 
the hurrahs of his listeners. 

A toast was prepared for General Houston, 
but precedence was given to Mr. Douglas, 
whose long speech left no time fothe General, 
and, in consequence of indisposition, he was 
obliged to retire without making a speech. 
Was this designed ? Were the managers of 
the Festival willing to allow Messrs. Cass and 
Dougias an opportunity of’ talking too much 
for their good? 1 


er B 

Movements or Kossut#.—Kossuth left this 
city for Annapolis last Monday morning at 8 
o’clock. From that place he will proceed to 
Baltimore, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, &c. Reso- 
lutions of welcome anf invitation have been 
passed by the Legislatures of Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, 4nd Tennessee, and other 
State Legislaturesare preparing to pass similar 
resolves. Only part of his suite will accom- 
pany him to the West. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S RESIGNATION. 


Lord Palmerston’s retirement from the Brit- 
ish Ministry & the engrossing topic of late 
English papert. The causes assigned are va- 
rious. Some sy it is attributable chiefly to 
the long-standing hostility of Lord Grey, who 
merely made ute of the position of Palmerston, 
in relation to Rassia and Austria, as a pretext 
for presenting the alternative of his own or the 
Foreign Secretéry’s withdrawal. Some allege 
that the frienfship shown by Palmerston to- 
wards the Hungarian cause had placed Eng- 
land in an attitude of antagonism to Austria, 
and his retirement was therefore rendered 
necessary, to change this relation of hostility. 
Others report that the secret police of Louis 
Napoleon that arrested Changarnier and Ca- 
vaignac found » voluminous correspondence of 
Lord Normanby, in which the British Govern- 
ment was represented as sincerely sympathizing 
with the Republic, and hostile to the preten- 
sions and charapter of Louis Napoleon ; and yet 
Palmerston is understood to have rather ap- 
proved of the coup d’etat by which Napoleon 
dispersed the Assembly and became master of 
the French People, willing to find in the Mili- 
tary Government an ally against the new Holy 
Alliance. 

We presume that at present nothing cer- 
tain can be known by the public. It is quite 
possible that, by the force of circumstances, 
the relations of Great Britain with other Pow- 
ers, both libeml and despotic, may have be- 
come unpleasantly complicated; that the 
responsibility of this is fastened upon Lord 
Palmerston, who is known to be a bold, de- 
cided, independent man ; that his old enemies 
in the Cabinet have used the occasion against 
him, and that his friends, for the sake of se- 
curing harmony, and with a view to make the 
attitude of England on the Hungarian ques- 
tion and other kindred topics less obnoxious to 
foreign Powers, have consented to his retire- 
ment, without thereby contemplating an essen- 
tial change of policy; for his successor, Lord 
Granville, is said to possess tendencies decided- 
ly liberal—more so on many points of general 
politics than those either of Lord Clarendon or 
Lord Palmerston. 


——__.>— 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—NON-INTERVENTION. 


On the 2d instant a memorial was presented 
in the Senate by Mr. Walker, from the Indus- 
trial Congress assembled in New York, request- 
ing the recall of Mr. Rives, our Minister at 
Paris, and the suspension of diplomatic inter- 
course with Louis Napoleon. We presume the 
object of the memorial was to secure the pas- 
sage of a resolution by Congress, recommend- 
ing such action to the Chief Executive. The 
ground on which the memorialists rested their 
petition was, the fact of the violent subversion 
of the Constitution and Liberties of the French 
people, and the establishment of a Military 
Despotism, by Louis Napoleon. 

A warm discussion arose, in which it seem- 
ed to be conceded that the question of a change 
in our foreign policy must soon come under 
consideration. Those who were in favor of 
early consideration, advocated the reference of 
the memorial to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations; the reference was opposed by those 
who favored postponement. Mr. Mason moved 
to lay the memorial on the table, and on this 
motion the vote stood— 

Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, But- 
ler, Clarke, Clemens, Cooper, Dawson, Downs, 
Geyer, Gwin, Jones of Tennessee, King, Mal- 
lory, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Smith, and Underwood—21. 

Nays—Messrs. Borland, Bradbury, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, 
Hamlin, Jones of Iowa, Norris, Shields, Sum- 
ner, Wade, Walker, and Whitcomb—14. 

The vote, as will be observed, is sectional, 
and is another proof that the greatest obstacle 
to the interposition of the power of this coun- 
try in favor of Liberty abroad, is Slavery at 
home. Of the twenty-one votes to lay upon 
the table the memorial, four only are from free 
States—Messrs. Clarke, Cooper, Gwin, and 
Smith ; and of the fourteen against laying it 
upon the table, only one, Mr. Borland, is from 
a slave State. Among these fourteen is but 
one Whig. 

We note these sectional and party features 
of the vote, as indicating the quarter from 
which is to come the effort to place our Goy- 
ernment in its foreign relations actively on the 
side of Human Liberty. On this point there is 
no harmony between the Southern and the 
Northern Democracy. Slaveholding Democrats 
abhor Intervention for Freedom abroad, and 
will compel their Northern allies to check 
their tendencies on this point, or they will part 
company with them. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Rives, our 
Minister, has declined to recognise the usurpa- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, until instructed by 
his Government, The following, from the 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
North American, communicates, we presume, 
authentic information : 

© WasnincTON, January 4, 1852. 

“ Despatches have been received at the State 
Department, from Mr. Rives, up to the 18th ult., 
which ex the opinion that the coup d’etat 
of Louis Napoleon was a complete revdlution- 
ary movement, and furnish details similar to 
those already published. Mr. Rives and the 
Swiss Minister were the only members of the 
diplomatic corps who had declined to attend 
the President’s levees, and the latter had final- 
ly sapepred to present himself. The views of 
the Administration on the whole subject will 
be forwarded to Mr. Rives immediately.” 

The conduct of Mr. Rives will receive the 
approbation of the American People, As the 
representative of s Republic, he was bound to 
manifest his di re at the subyersion of a 
Republic, We know not what the views of 
the Administration may be, but we hope that 
Mr. Rives has been instructed to maintain his 


that the French People have ratified the usurp- 
ation. The usurpation is of so recent date, its 
success is so uncertain,.the evidences of popu- 
lar discontent are so" plain, that our Govern- 
ment may well delay action until it be ascer- 
tained that France has a Government, assented 
to, if not sanctioned, by the People. 





A MERCIFUL MEMORIAL—FLOGGING IN THE 
NAVY. 

An interesting debate took place on the 7th, 
in the Senate, on a memorial praying the res- 
toration of flogging as a part of the naval dis- 
cipline. Commodore Stockton opposed the 
memorial in a well-considered speech, marked 
by good sense and generous feeling. He placed 
himself on the broad ground that an American 
sailor was an American citizen, and ought nev- 
er to be degraded by so infamous a punishment 
as that of the lash. Infinitely more could be 
done by rewarding him for faithfulness, than 
by punishing him for his delinquencies. His tes- 
timony confirmed what is generally admitted, 
that drunkenness was the principal offence for 
which the lash was administered, but the 
penalty failed to produce reformation. 

How could it be otherwise? How is intem- 
perance to be remedied, except by quickening 
the self-respect and elevating the moral sen- 
timents of the man? But the lash degrades 
him, destroys his self-respect, and tends to make 
him reckless of all obligations, human and di- 
vine. 

The truth is, that it is only of late years 
that the fact that the sailor is a man, has been 
forcing itself upon the convictions of the People 
and of Congress. We doubt whether it is yet 
generally recognised by the officers of the na- 
vy. Certainly the diseipline of a man-of-war 
regards him not so much a human being, as 
an instrument for applying a match, or using a 
boarding pike. A chaplain is provided to say 
prayers, and read sermons, little adapted to his 
comprehension or demands, but no provision is 
made for the rational enjoyment or occupation 
of his hours of leisure, so that he wastes it in 
vicious talk, or seeks by every means to gratify 
his taste for stimulus. 

Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, could see 
nothing so dreadful in the use of the lash. “The 
poet had said that herdsmen would follow the 
muse of Orpheus, but ordinary herdsmen in 
those days used the goad to urge their flocks 
along.” The fable would apply if sailors were 
brutes, but they are just as human as the Sen- 
ator himself, who, we are inclined to think, 
would not regard the goad as the proper cor- 
rector of his faults, or as the best stimulus in 
his own case to good behaviour. Banish rum 
from the navy, let the officers set an example of 
temperance, let ample libraries be furnished to 
every vessel for the use of the men, let them 
have the means and the opportunities of self- 
improvement and rational amusement, let 
their accommodations for eating and sleeping 
be adapted to the wants of human beings, let 
the discipline be regular, strict, ascertained, not 
oppressive, capricious, uncertain: in a word, 
let American Sailors be regarded and treated 
as American citizens, and the harp of Orpheus 
will not be needed to win obedience and sub- 
ordination. 





FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 
DEBATE IN THE SENATE, JANUARY 7, 1852. 


Senator Stockton, of New Jersey, made an 
effective speech on Wednesday against the 
memorial asking that the use of the lash be re- 
stored to the Navy. He said that he was ut- 
terly and irreconcilably opposed to the use of 
the lash in the navy. He said that the preva- 
lence of the idea that our national ships can- 
not be navigated without a resort to the lash 
may be attributed to the fact that the life of 
the sailor has been one of habitual, he would 
not say of systematic, degradation. He who is 
liable to be treated like a brute soon becomes 
to be thought of as but little better than a 
brute. One of the worst evils of the system is 
that it destroys those feelings of respect and 
kindness which officers ought to entertain for 
the sailors under their command. 


“The truth is,” said he, “there are no rela- 
tions of affection and regard between them. 
The one is the oppressor, the other the oppress- 
ed. Sir, a man may fear or hate, but he nei- 
ther loves nor respects his tyrant. The worst 
government upon earth is that of fear; the best, 
that of love and affection. These sentiments, 
by a law of our nature, must be mutual senti- 
ments. Bonaparte was the idol of the soldier, 
because the soldier was his idol. They loved 
him because they supposed he loved them. 
There is nothing that gallant and brave men 
will not do and suffer foya commander whom 
they love. Difficulties and dangers and death 
have no terrors for such men. In great battles, 
where the contest has been doubtful, those sol- 
diers have always fought most desperately 
whose devotion to their commander was the 
greatest. It has always been considered as an 
essential element in the character of a success- 
ful commander, that he should be able to excite 
and encourage the confidence and affection of 
the men under his command. But what con- 
fidenee or _—— can be expected under the 
government of the lash? But more than this: 
this punishment destroys the sailor’s own self- 
respect. What has honor, what has pride, 
what has patriotism, to do with a man who 
may be, at the caprice of another, subjected to 
an infamous punishment, worst*—aye, sir, in 
some cases worse & thousand times than death ? 
Can nobleness of sentiment, or an honorable 
pride of character, dwell with one whose eve 
muscle has been made to quiver under the /ash? 
Can he long continue to love his country, whose 
laws degrade him to the level of a brute? The 
infamous ‘question’ of torture now only re- 
mains as a blot on the page of Anglo-Saxon 
history. The whipping-post, where the worst 
vagrants used to expiate their offences, has been 
discarded from society. The worst offences in 
our State prisons are no longer punished by the 
lash. Why is all this? Why are those pun- 
ishments now condemned as the shameful rel- 
ics of a barbarous age? It is because the light 
of a better day has dawned. It is because the 
P—— of the Gospel of Christianity have ame- 

iorated our laws. It is because society has 
made the discovery, that if a man is iit to live 
at all, he ought not to be divested of all the 
qualities which make a man, by the infamous 
mutilation of his body. What is the answer 
which is given to all this by those who seek to 
restore this relic of barbarism to the Navy 2 
Why, ~— tell us we intend only to apply this 
system of punishment to seamen—we intend 
only to flog sailors, That is quite true, It is 
only sailors who are to be treated like brutes— 
aye, sir, worse than brates. There is no man 
who hears me, who would permit his dog to be 
thus treated. There is no spot on the habita- 
ble globe, known to me, where a man would be 
permitted to seize upon a and lash him 
until he cut the flesh from off his ribs, and the 
blood should be made to run down from his 
backbone to his heels. But, sir, it is only the 
sailor, for whom this punishment is to be re- 
served.” 

He stated that he had been the companion 


of sailors for more than a quarter of a century, 
through calm and storm, privations, sufferings, 
and danger. .He stood up as the sailor’s advo- 
cate. He referred to the offences for which the 
lash has been inflicted, and gave it as his opin- 
ion that stopping the offender’s allowance of 
tobacco or rum, tea, sugar. and coffee, would 
be in every case a much more reasonable and 
a more efficient punishment. He said that 
“The difficulty in regard to this matter has 
been, that in framing articles for the govern- 
ment of the Navy, three things have been over- 
looked, which ought never to be lost sight of. 
First, that an American sailor is an American 
citizen and a freeman, though in the service of 
his country. Second, that he has yielded no 





legal right, not inconsistent with his obligations 
of duty. Third, that naval officers are not in- 
fallible, and require aa stringent regulations 





with authority.” 

He added: 

“We hear a great deal of the delinquencies 
of sailors. There are delinquencies of officers, 
as well as of sailors. There are officers in the 
Navy, as well as sailors, who ought not to be 
there. If you desire to prepare the Navy for 
the exigencies of war, if you desire to preserve 
your ancient renown as a naval power, you 
must, in my judgment, abolish the lash, and 
adopt a system of rewards and punishments in 
its stead. You must abolish the liquor ration ; 
you must alter the whole system of the recruit- 
ing service; in one word, you must purge the 
Navy of all its foul stuff, in high places as well 
as low places; and you must lay broad and 
deep the foundation of your nayal greatness in 
the character of the comMON saILor.”’ 

Mr. Badger dissented from the views of Mr. 
Stockton, as did Mr. Mallory. Mr. Gwin ex- 
pressed a desire to give his views on the ques- 
tion, when the further consideration of the sub- 


ject was postposed until Monday. * 


A. GYURMAN AND HIS JOURNAL. 


We have seen the first number of a newspa- 
per, printed in German, and issued in New 
York, by A. Gyurman & F. Wutschel. 

The first-named gentleman was formerly 
connected with Kossuth in the publication of a 
newspaper in Hungary, and was subsequently 
the editor of the official paper of his Govern- 
ment. As an introduction to the American 
Public, he inserts in his first number the fol- 
lowing note from Governor Kossuth : 


“New-York, December 22, 1851. 

“Upon your inquiry, in which way you could 
serve the cause of your father-land, and that 
of liberty, in your present position as an exile, 
I reply, that you could essentially serve the 
cause to which you have devoted yourself for 
many years with so much talent, perseverance, 
and patriotism, if, a now, when the 
struggle between freedom and despotism has 
been renewed, you would again tread the path 
of journalism, on which you gained for yourself 
so honorable a position—firmly convinced that 
your industry will be congratulated and accom- 
panied by the merited sympathy of all lovers of 
freedom. L. Kossutu. 

“ Mr. Adolph Gyurman, late editor 

of the oficial paper, Koezloenz.” 

The number of the paper containing this 
note has also the Prospectus, which, after de- 
fining the position of the editors on Foreign 
Policy, states their views on domestic questions 
as follows : 

“1, The slavery question. Wzth regard to 
it, we consider the Compromise no settled solu- 
tion, but a provisional law, for the abrogation of 
which, at least so far as the extradition of slaves 
is concerned, we will employ all the means which 
a public organ can command. 

“2. Land reform. We defend the principle 
of land reform, and contend against monopoly 
of the soil. 

“3. The policy of the Union in respect to 
Central America. With reference to this 
point, we stand on the ground Monroe took, 
that every interference of European Powers in 
the affairs of the American Continent will un- 


| hesitatingly be rejected. 


“ 4, The tariff question ; and 5, that ofinternal 
improvements, (canals, rivers, and pes 
As we do not raise these questions to the stan 
of our principles, but rather consider them 
questions of convenience, we give free discussion 
of the same in our paper. 

“ At all the elections we will, therefore, take 
particular notice of the three enumerated prin- 
ciples.” 

A mean attempt was made by the New York 
Herald to convict Kossuth of unfairness and in- 
consistency, by assuming that he was responsi- 
ble for this Prospectus, because he wrote the 
note recommending M. Gyurman to publish a 
newspaper. This was as silly as it was mean. 
Kossuth merely recommended that he should 
devote himself to journalism, and did not un- 
dertake to prescribe what course he should 
take, or on what principles he should conduct hie 
paper. No course of policy is marked out for 
him—Kossuth does not undertake to prescribe 
what shall be his platform of principles in re- 
gard to domestic questions, nor is there any- 
thing in the letter which makes him responsi- 
ble for the conduct of any newspaper. 

We observe in the newspapers a card from 
the Secretary of Kossuth, denying that he has 
any connection with the paper, any control 
over it, any responsibility for it. , 

“You are authorized to state that Governor 
Kossuth has no connection whatever with that 
paper. The facts are. briefly, that Mr. Gyur- 
man applied for advice how best to occupy his 
time and serve the cause of his country. To 
this, Governor Kossuth replied (as may be seen 
by his letter) to this effect: ‘You are a distin- 
guished journalist ; follow your profession, and 
you will thereby obtain opportunities of serving 
your country.’ ” 





ConcressionaL Banquet.—The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American says of the Congressional Banquet, 
which took place on the evening of the 7th, in 
honor of Kossuth: 

“The Congressional banquet last night was 
a grand and imposing affair, and exceeded any 
entertainment of the kind which I have ever 
witnessed here, except the complimentary din- 
ner to Mr. Clay, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the Senate. It was served in admi- 
rable style, and conducted with a propriety 
worthy of the occasion, the guest, and Con- 
gress. The spacious and beautiful ladies’ ordi- 
nary of the National Hotel was gracefully dec- 
orated with appropriate flags. On a dais, 
midway in the saloon, M. Kossuth was seated 
between the presiding officers of the two 
Houses, with Mr. Webster on the extreme left. 
Every seat prepared for the occasion was occu- 
pied, and some were unexpectedly introduced.” 


The speech of Kossuth was one of the most 
finished productions of his pen, abounding in 
passages of beauty and pathos. 

Mr. Webster, being called out, delivered a 
speech, which seemed to have been prepared 
with great care. He announced his adhesion 
to all the principles he had proclaimed in his 
celebrated speech on the Greek revolution, and 
his Hulsemann letter; he commented with se- 
verity on the oppressions of Europe, argued 
strongly in favor of the nationality of Hun- 
gary, and denounced Intervention against Lib- 
erty. His position and name will give his re- 
marks great importance in the judgment of 
Europe, and his doctrines will be received as 
those which control the administration of the 
Government. : 

Messrs. Cass and Douglas were subse- 
quently called out. We left before they spoke, 
but we are informed that the former commit- 
ted himself decidedly to the policy of Interven- 
tion against Intervention, though, as he re- 
quested the reporters not to publish his re- 
marks till revised, he may qualify his position 
in print. The latter took occasion to manifest 
a vehement sympathy with Ireland and indig- 
nation against England. 





Tue New Frencu Constirution.—A Paris 
correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser, 
writing under date of the 19th ult., says: 

“The new constitution to be ‘granted’ by 
the President after his election, is already 
shadowed forth. Accordin ' a well-informed 

rties, it is likely to be as follows : 

= % Council of State, to be named by the 
President. : 

“A Senate of eighty members, forty-one to 
be named by the President, and thirty-nine by 
the Councils Generals, from a list of candidates 
made out by the President. 

« A Legislative Chamber of two hundred and 

. Each commune is to name an elector by 
universal suffrage. The number of these elect- 
ors will be 86,000. They are then to name 
five hundred representatives. From this list 
of five hundred, the President, will select two 
hundred and fifty, who are to form the Chamber. 

“The President to be elected for ten years, 
with the title of Regent of the Republic. He 
shall be responsible, unless the communal elect- 


ors shall, three times consecutively, return a 
body of representatives out of whom the Presi- 
dent shall be unable to select a Chamber in his 
favor, when, if they refuse the budget, he is to 
retire. 
wee. — to be free; but not to call in 
1on ‘religion,’ the ‘rights of property,’ or 
the existing socia organization.” iceaitaa 





% LITERARY NOTICES. 
DREAMLAND By Davuicur. A Panorama of Ro- 


mance. By Caroline Chesebro. Redfield, New 


York. For sale by Ta 
ylor & Maury, Pe yani 
avenue, Washington. ee 


It is with sincere pleasure that we greet the 
appearance of this charming volume, by one of 
the truest women and noblest writers of our 
country. The authoress here gives us a select 
number of her many graceful and pleasing 
sketches. We miss some old favorites: but, on 
the whole, we think the collection shows judg- 
ment and discrimination. 

The spirit and purpose of our authoress can 
only be spoken of in terms of hearty praise. [y 


-| her slightest sketches we find loyal recognitions 


of the divinity of truth and “the beauty of ho- 
liness.” From the beautiful dedication to the 
close, her volume overflows with tender home 
affections. She gives strong voice to the prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom; she inculeates, 
with touching eloquence, lessons of charity. of 
patience, endurance, and cheerful trust in 
God; she pajnts, with a masterly hand, pic- 
tures of humble self-sacrifice, and the utmost 
devotion of great and loving hearts. We feel 
that, though not devoid of mirth and sunshine, 
hers has not been a holyday-life. She is eyi- 
dently “acquainted with grief,” yet one whose 
nature has been deepened, not darkened, by 
sorrow. So much the fresher and sweeter js 
the breath of her sympathy, both for the joyful 
and the sad, that it rises through tears ; as the 
perfume of the rose is richest when the dew is 
at its heart. ‘ 

We have not the space for particular com- 
ments upon all our favorites in this volume of 
stories, but shall claim the privilege of saying 
that there is one for which we have a peculiar 
liking—the first we remember to have read 
under the name of “Caroline C ”? «The 
Coquette” is an old subject, represented in a 
manner both original and truthful—an old 
picture, re-touched and hung in a new light. 
We would especially commend it to that per- 
secuted portion of womankind whose youth, 
beauty, and vivacity, are taken as prima facie 
evidence of the capital crimes of coquetry, 
flirtation, deliberate captivation, and map- 
slaughter. 

UTTERANCE; or Private Voices to the Public Heart 
A Collection of Home-Poems. By Caroline A 
Briggs. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington. 

These poems are the strong and varied out- 
pourings of one of the most genuine and earnest 
spirits of the time. There is much of promise, 
much also 9f praiseworthy accomplishment, in 
this volume. We heartily welcome its appear- 
ance, and wish it all the success which such 
noble-toned thought, such clear, strong utter- 
ances of faith, and hope, and lofty aspiration, 
deserve. Among our favorites in this collec- 
tion we will only name “ Night,” “Strife and 
Peace,” and “The Rain.” The last is peculiarly 
fresh, musical, and spirited. It falls upon the 
ear like the sound of a sudden summer shower. 
It is a delight and a refreshment to read it; 
for it flows and glistens with the pure and 
liquid poetry of nature. 





DeaTH-BED Scenes. By D. W. Clark, D.D. New 
York: Lane & Scott. For sale by A. Gray, Wash- 
ington. 

From glancing through this volume, we 
should suppose it one of the most interesting 
religious works of the day. It contains some 
beautiful and touching sketches, and some 
things for whose preservation, it strikes us, the 
world will be no better or happier. 


THe Power oF CuristTiaAN BENEVOLENCE ILLUS 
TRATED IN THE LIFE AND LaBors or Mary Lyon 
Compiled by Edward Hitcheock, D. D., L. L. D., 
President of Amherst College. Third edition. 
Hopkins, Bridgeman, & Co., Northampton. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue 
Washington. 

We have not space to say all we would of 
this interesting memoir. Miss Lyon was the 
well-known and well-beloved principal of the 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary; and this 
volume surely needs no recommendation to the 
friends of education and to the religious com- 
munity. 

SeLect Porrry FoR CHILDREN AND Youtn. With 
an Introduction by Tryon Edwards, D. D. First 
American, from the twelfth London edition. With 
alterations and improvements. For sale by Tay 
lor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington 
This is quite the best collection of the kind 

we remember to have seen. The poems are hy 
the best English and American authors, and, 
though not all in every sense comprehendable 
by the very young—though their thought is 
often too large and high for the undeveloped 
intellect, the feeble reason of the child—yet 
their pure, fresh, and kindly spirit can but sink 
deep into his tender heart, with the very nour- 
ishment of Heaven. There are in the volume 
some light, gay, and graceful poems, thought 
in those fine, aerial forms which ever captivate 
the imagination of the child, and allure him 
into the realm of taste and beauty, as a chase 
after butterflies leads him into pleasant and 
flowery places. 


NoveE.Tigs oF THE New Wor tp; Or, The Adven- 
tures and Discoveries of the First Explorers 0! 
North America. By Joseph Banvard, author of 
“Plymouth and the Pilgrims.” With illustrations 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. For sale as above. 
This we should pronounce a very valuable 

and interesting work—full of wonders, trage- 

dies, and “strange, eventful histories.” Not 
least among its merits, the volume is a marvel- 
lous specimen of condensation. 


Tur ExceLLent WoMAN, AS DESCRIBED IN THE 
Boox oF Proverss. With an Introduction, by 
W. B. Sprague, D. D., author of “Letters to a 
Daughter,” &c. Embellished with numerous illus- 
trations, by Baker. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington. 

This is emphatically a manufactured book— 
premeditated, cogitated, resolved upon, and 
perpetrated with benevolence &forethought— 
and not one of those predestinated and necessi- 
tated, *nasitur-non-fit-ish works which come to 
satisfy some need and fill some waiting place. 
But probably it will find a place on many 4 
worthy and thrifty matron’s centre table, if not 
in her heart, as the rule of her life and the 
guide of her actions. Woman has been 8? 
pertinaciously preaclied to of late, that, con- 
fused by the multitude of her advisers, she 
seems about to turn a deaf ear to all, and gag 
her ain gait. 


A Guipe To THE Screntiric KnowLepGE OF 
Tunes Famiviar. By Rev. Dr. Brewer. Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. New York: Francis & Co. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington. 

, On the face of it, a very useful _ : 
CLeveLanp True Democrat.—The Cleve- 
land True Democrat has lately appeared 10 4 
‘greatly enlarged and much improved form. It 
is one of the ablest, most spirited, and 
plain-spoken papers we receive. It is published 
as a weekly, tri-weekly, and daily, by Thomas 
Brown, and edited by J. C. Vaughan and Geo. 
Bradburn, who go not only against Oppression 
at home, but Despotism abroad. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, December 19, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I saw the “stroke of State,” as it is here 
termed, from its incipiency, having spent next 
to the last on" sitting in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and | am bound to say—residing, as 
I did, in the midst of the struggle, adjacent to 
the Elysee, and being on the Boulevards while 
the battle was raging there, and amid all the 
terrors of volleys of musketry, the booming of 
cannon, and the charge of horse, in the midst 
of a city of over a million of souls—that the 
people actually sympathized with Napoleon 
rather than the insurgents! Some say that 
thousands were slain, many of the innocent as 
well as the guilty; and I have seen the linger- 
ing victims in the hospitals, on the confines of 
death, from the terrible gun-shot wounds—all, 
all calculated to excite the people, and bring 
sympathy to the enraged Deputies, who, in 
some cases, of course, were burning witht the 
fire of French ardor for vengeance; and yet 
there has been no real sympathy with the fallen 
dynasty—showing how a great Assembly can 
sink by senseless factions and the dishonest re- 
fusal of suffrage, the first birthright of Repub- 
licans. When will politicians learn, in the Old 
World, that it is sarest, after all, to trust the 
whole people? Now, if Louis chooses, he may 
immortalize himself as a real patriot; or, what 
is more to be feared, he may make a pretext of 
insurrections that may arise, to mount the Em- 
pire, which will fail, probably, if tried, and all 
will be lost! O, that some good genius might 
whisper in his ear, “Thy way is open to per- 
petual greatness as a wise President, but keep 
thy eye singly upon the gulf that yawns for 
any Emperor of France!” The people now 
think that they are represented by Prince Louis, 
and they will bear much for his great hit in 
restoring suffrage. But the frost-work of ap- 
parent ortler will melt into anarchy—into any- 
thing rather than a despotism—by name and 
hereditary. 

But of course regular European correspond- 
ents will have kept the Era fully posted up in 
all particulars. or I might go into details. Do 
not, however, rely upon the sinister ee, 
able “ Times” on the one hand, nor the reac 
slaves of Legitimacy, the “ Post” and “ Stand- 
ard,” on the other. [ doubt, after all, whether, 
in the present disunited state of all factions in 
France, it would not be a dire calamity to the 
nation for any accident to happen to Louis Na- 
poleon just now. 

I remain, very respectfully, notwithstanding 
the French Diciatorihip, as ever, a true 

Democrat. 


—_——_@—————— 


LETTERS FROM THE CAPITAL. 


WasuineTon, January 9, 1852. 

A topic of interest here, even in the midst of 
this Hungarian dispensation, is the speech of 
Commodore Stockton, delivered in the Senate 
on Wednesday morning, against the memorial 
praying for the re-establishment of flogging in 
the navy. It was indeed a noble effort, strong 
and earnest in its reasoning, containing many 
passages of genuine eloquence, of pathos, and 
poetic beauty, and throughout it was informed 
with a manly, just, and humane spirit. 

Such words, from such a source, cannot fail 
to reach the hearts of the people, and to call 
forth a strong and unmistakable response. 
Thank God for the token! Whenever we 
hear such words in our legislative halls—hear 
our rulers abjured to “do justly and love 
mercy ;” whenever we see the dignity of man- 
hood recognised by our laws—a reverence for 
man, as man, entering into their spirit, let us 
take heart, and look forward with renewals of 
faith to the time when God’s image shall no- 
where be degraded and imbruted by stripes 
and chains, and when cruelty and oppression 
shall lapse into frightful traditions scarce cred- 
ited of men. 

You have read with keen interest, I am sure, 
the accounts of our two greatest Kossuth dem- 
onstrations — the Congressional banquet and 
the Jackson festival. 

Webster’s speech was almost all we could 
have wished for, and more than we Noped for. 
It was like a resurrection of his long-buried 
and almost-forgotten better self. Will this be 
received as an eleventh-hour repentance, or 
will the people forbid the ark of freedom to be 
touched by hands so lately busy in urging on 
the Juggernaut of Slavery, and with servile 
“ alacrity’ removing the last merciful impedi- 
ments from its desolating path ? 

General Shields’ brief speech was, we think, 

raceful and spirited ; and General Cass went 
Farther than we looked to see him, yet did not 
commit himself to any perilous degree. Oh, 
they feel their way over slippery places with 
the most consummate caution, these veteran 
politicians; and their utmost abandon of en- 
thusiasm is measured and weighed by the 
nicest calculation and the subtlest expediency. 

We attended the Eighth of January ban- 
quet; the Democrats, more gallant than the 

higs, having made place for the ladies. This 
was my first hearing of Kossuth in a regular 
speech—a pleasure whose thrilling recollection 
will go with me through this life, at least. I 
strove, but vainly, I fear, to analyze the power 
of the orator—that resistless and subtle influ- 
ence with which he permeates rather than 
subjugates the minds of the multitude. He 
does not oversweep them with the tidal flow of 
his genius, which must ebb again and leave all 
bare and brackish; he rather strikes the rock 
that holds imprisoned the fresh springs of life— 
till the deep-hid and unsuspected waters gush 
forth. He does not shame their poverty with 
the wealth of his nature, but rather points with 
a magic wand to the buried treasures of their 
own. He does not so much overwhelm their 
reason with his argument, or storm it by his 
passion, as he appeals to the deep, primal, uni- 
versal sentiment of humanity ; he plays on all 
the finer chords of the Feart with a delicate, 
aerial, almost divine touch; he subdues and 
melts the soul with the majesty of sorrow and 
the eloquence of tears, 

Next to the sweet, sad persuasion of his pa- 
thos, I would place his most marvellous tact. I 
think no man living can equal him here. This 
rarest and happiest attribute of genius is often 
too lightly esteemed and confounded with mere 
cunning. When its exercise involves no sacri- 
fice of moral principle, it gives a peculiar, an 
indescribable delight—a sort of artistic pleas- 
ure. 

A witty friend who was with us last night 
remarked, that at one moment the prophetic 
fervor, the Isaiah-like sublimity of the speaker, 
might lead us to believe his lips touched with 
a coal from God’s altar; at the next, by some 
delicate flattery, conveyed in a tribute to our 

lorious dead, or in a quotation from some 
living national idol—a quotation so brought in 
it would seem that no other words in the wide 
world would express his thought ; by such mas- 
terly hits, such nice, exquisite, ideal compli- 
ments, we are inclined to think he has a 
made a pilgrimage to the Emerald Isle, and 
kissed its renowned and magical stone. 

I know that there are those of the bolder re- 
formers and moral leaders—sturdy wielders of 
the battle-axe and broad-sword—who hold that 
tact is the light weapon of the politician, and 
has no place in the armory of truth. Yet, in 
some battles for the Right, have not strong and 
well-directed blows with axe and broad-sword 
failed, while some wandering, light-winged ar- 
row has pierced to the heart of the Wrong ? 

Tact, when used for a noble purpose, rises to 
the dignity of wisdom. The compass of ab- 
stract right, the mariner’s reliance on the 
broad sweep of “ life’s solemn sea,” is not suffi- 
cient when he gets in a strait between Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

It was with a sort of sanctified tact that 
Paul was inspired when he made that brave 
but most cautious and politic speech before 
“the very ancient and venerable court of the 

Areopagus,” beginning: “Ye men of Athens, 
1 see in all places that you are very religious.” 

Kossuth’s best eloquence is not fervid decla- 
mation, but a serious and subdued utterance 
of earnest conviction. His assertions are not 
eee. but calm and solemn, There is some- 
thing sublime in his unconsciousness ; in 8 man- 
ner simple as nature itself, he will give voice to 
& sentiment which comes upon you like an 
apocalypse of truth. What are revelations to 
us seem but old truisms to him—every-day and 
all-time beliefs. 

_ When he sets rolling in our moral heavens 
his great and sphered thoughts, we almost be- 

ve them new creations, with so much prim: 
beauty he invests them, so freshly are they bap- 
tized with morning light. But as in the 
est foundations of our earth we find traces of a 
foregone existence of measureless i 
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the corresponding agencies, the steam power 
and the telegraph. 

A quarter of a century ago, the words even 
of Kossuth wold have reached the mass of the 
people comparatively lifeless—all the fire of the 
occasion burned out. But now, he speaks, and 
scarce a day passes ere his words, warm with 


wondrous eloquence, have reached thousands of 
thousands of hearts. Thus, who shall stay the 
course, or set bounds to the fiame of freedom 
his burning soul has lit in our land? Nor, 
thanks to the leagued elements of earth and 
the subjugated fire of heaven, shall the bold 
words he has spoken, and the brave response 
of our people, be for us alone—for one conti- 
nent alone. The steamship dashes through far 
seas freighted with them; the car rushes with 
them into the very heart of Old-World despot- 
isms, and the lightning flashes them into the 
face of the despot. 

_I know you have admired that portion of 
Kossuth’s speech referring to England, and in- 
culeating a spirit of mutual forgiveness and 
brotherly fellowship, and urging a grand pro- 
tective unity—a shoulder-to-shoulder stand 
against oppression. It was received as a mild 
rebuke of the tone of a speech of the night 
previous, | a certain Presidential candidate, 
who harped rather fiercely and pertinaciously 
on the old, rusty and discordant chord of na- 
tional jealousy and animosity. 
_ After the speech of General Cass, which was 
interesting and in good taste, the speaking took 
a tone decidedly Tammany-hallish—the liberty 
fire went down, and party fire blazed high. 
Even before Kossuth left the hall, the fair spirit 
of Freedom had been dethroned, and the genius 
of Locofocoism ruled the hour. But this was 
& great party occasion, and the “whole duty,” 
the “chief end,” of a Democrat is to hold on 
to the party and glorify Jackson. 

Yet on the whole it wasa brilliant assembly. 
Here were any number of “the bone and 
sinew,” looking marvellously like the gentlemen 
they protest to their honest constituents they 
are not; very well disguised, certainly, in dress 
coats and white waistcoats; scores of the “hard- 
fisted” in white kids, with a decided air of 
fashion, in place of the fabulous roughness and 
toughness with which they vena their dis- 
tricts. 

But it is time I bade you good morning. 

Grace GREENWOOD. 





LETTER FROM BALTIMORE. 


Another Slave Case—A ppalling and Mysterious Death 
resulting therefrom—Comments, 
Battimors, January 5, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


A slave case is now is in this city, un- 
der the old system of catch them where you 
can, process or no process of law, which has 
presented incidents and characteristics of the 
most novel and appalling character. The facts, 
so far as [ have been enabled to collect them, 
stand thus: 

On Wednesday of last week the notorious 
slave-catcher of Elkton, Maryland, Thomas 
McCreary, brought on to this city, and lodged 
in the slave-pen of the Messrs. Campbell, a 
colored woman named Rachel Parker, whom 
he tore away from her home in West Notting- 
ham, Pennsylvania, as the alleged chattel of a 
Mr. Schoolfield, a lottery dealer of Baltimore. 
Joseph C. Miller, with whom the woman had 
been residing, followed McCreary and his vic- 
tim in hot pursuit, accompanied by several 
other residents of the township, in their work- 
ing clothes. The pursuing party found prompt 
and kind advisers here, and counsel of proper 
nerve, and caused McCreary to be forthwith 
arrested on the charge of kidnapping. He was 
brought before Justice Pennington, and a pre- 
liminary hearing was heard. This developed 
important but contradictory testimony, to the 
effect, on the part of the claimant, that Rachel 
was his slave, and had escaped from his service 
some four years ago; and, on the part of the 
defence, that she had been known, in Pennsyl- 
vania, as a free woman a much longer time, 
while she had been living more than “four 
years” in the family of Mr. Miller. 

This latter most important and seemingly 
conclusive testimony was given by Mr. Miller: 
but the Justice was not-willing to receive it as 
coficlusive, and accordingly continued the case 
till next Wednesday, when a further hearing 
was to have been had. The woman was com- 
mitted to the city prison, and Miller and Me- 
Creary held for appearance in the sum of $300! 
(vide the contrasting bail required in the eae 2 
lin and other cases.) The parties immediately 
took the Philadelphia cars for their homes, the 
friends of the woman entering for the Havre 
de Grace station, McCreary for Elkton. When 
the train arrived at Havre de Grace, Miller 
was missing. His travelling companions re- 
turned to Stemmer’s Run—a watering place 
about eleven miles from this city—where it was 
ascertained Miller was seen to aes the cars. 
There they inquired and searched in vain, with 
the worst apprehensions as to his possible fate, 
“foul play” entering into their speculative fears 
as not an altogether improbable resort of the 
slave-catching craft, n the news of Miller’s 
disappearance reaching this city, it created not 
a little surprise and excitement, as may be sup- 


A night of suspense passed away, without 
tidings from the missed one. Next morning, 
while some workmen, in the neighborhood of 
Stemmer’s Run, were going to their work, they 
were startled by the appalling sight of the 
stiffened body of poor Miller, suspended to a 
sappling, with a handkerchief fastened to the 
tree, and another around his neck, the latter of 
which was recognised as his own. Efforts at 
resuscitation were made, but in vain. An in- 

uest was had, and a verdict of “Death by 
uicide” (*) was made up. 

Thus is “out of the way” the accusing and 
principal witness against McCreary—a result 
which, it is feared, has shut off all hope for the 
release of poor Rachel from the fangs of Sla- 
very! Of this, however, we shall know more 
on Wednesday, and until then let us hope for 
the best, trusting that fresh testimony, to sup- 
ply in some degree that strangled in the death 
of poor Miller, may be produced. 


PROCEEDINGS ON WEDNESDAY. 
Baitimore, January 12, 1852. 


McCreary’s trial for rye, «3 came off 
(was commenced, rather) on Wednesday, ac- 
cording to assignment, before Justice Penning- 
ton. C. J. M. Gwinn, our first prosecuting 
attorney elected by the popular voice, and 
Messrs. Norris and Hoops, appeared for the 
State and the prosecution. The defence wascon- 
ducted by Messrs. Preston, Maulsby, Pitts, and 
Philip Francis Thomas. Of the latter, all but 
Mr. Soni, are understood to be volunteers 
for the occasion, A large number of witnesses 
from the neighborhood of the scene of the kid- 
napping were in attendance, to back the affidavit 
of the late Mr. Miller, on which McCreary 
was held to bail. They came in the greater 
number because of the impression, which cer- 
tain of our pro-slavery papers and people at- 
tempted to produce, that Miller had hung Aim- 
self under the impulse of remorse for perjury. 
The witnesses, whose respectability and a 
have been most satisfactorily vouched for, a 
have sworn, in the most direct te to the 
identity of the kidnapped girl, Rachel Parker, as 
the daughter of a neighbor of theirs, the latter 
of whom they had known, long before the birth 
of Rachel, as a free woman—adding, in answer 
to cross questions, that they, had not a shadow 
of a doubt on the subject. One of them re- 
sides within 9 quarter of a mile of Mr. Miller’s, 
whence the girl was kidnapped, and another 
has had her employed as a nurse 1n his family. 
But not only this: A lady in thiscity, to whom 
the claimant’s chattel was at service at the 
time of her alleged absconding, four years ago, 
to Pennsylvania, and of whom he desired to 
make a witness, testified, not only that she had 
refused thus to serve him by asserting identity, 
but that she, to the contrary, stood prepared to 
state, on that or any other trial, that the girl 
now under arrest was “not the girl” that lived 
with her. u 
But, although this strong array of the most 
direct and clear testimony was given for the 
prosecution, some four or five witnesses (in- 
cluding the real owner, a Mrs. Dickahut, the 
mother-in-law of the formal claimant, Mr. 
Schoolfield,) came forward and swore, to their 
positive and unequivocal belief, that the girl in 
uestion was the slave of the claimant! Some 
of them founded their impression, when cross- 
questioned, her “remarkable resem- 
blance” to the mother of the slave they sought ; 
but still they were positive as to the question of 
vy: heir gitl having not been seen by 
most of them for upwards of four years, and by 
+d, while the. 
fas had been i period of 
a couple of wee: 4 
tate at fee: 
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vict McCreary of kidnapping, uader the laws 
of Pennsylvania, at least, while setting the 
captive free—throwing out of the question 
the testimony of the lady above named, (Mrs. 
Martin,) which was corroborated*by a member 
of her family; and another fact which turned 
up, that there was one child less in the claim- 
ant’s family of slaves than in the family of free- 
men from which the present victim was torn. 

There has been a petition, for the freedom of 
Rachel Parker, filed; so that she will be safe 
till that question is settled, go as the present 
criminal trial may ; and it ‘Ail have to be set- 
tled in Court, I fear, even in the event of Me- 
Creary’s being delivered up, judging from the 
talk of the claimant at present. Thus is every 
possible delay, and expense, and embarrass- 
ment, thrown in the path of her poor and well 
nigh friendless race! 

A disinterment of Joseph C. Miller’s body 
was made on Saturday, and a post mortem ex- 
amination had before a second coroner's jury, 
in spite of a browbeating attempt of some to 
interrupt it. The inquest will be continued 
to-day. The result, so far, has tended to in- 
crease the suspicion of “foul play.’ Marks 
were discovered on both of Miller’s wrists, 
which precisely resembled those usually left by 
handcuffs! It has also been ascertained that 
Miller did not proceed safely as far as Stem- 
mer’s Run, as stated in our papers; but that he 
was missed by his travelling companions direct- 
ly after leaving the Baltimore Depot, he having 
heen last seen there standing on the platform, 
smoking a segar! The story of his having gone 
safely to Stemmer’s Run was given to the pa- 
pers by Schoolfield himself, and was made to 
serve the very convenient purpose of the hy- 
pothesis, so freely indulged in, that he got off 
the train eleven miles from town, “where 
neither McCreary nor his accomplices could be 
present to harm him,” and there “hung him- 
self,” under “remorse for perjury and the fear 
of being hung for treason!” 

Our papers for to-morrow will probably fur- 
nish you the final result of both the investiga- 
tions connected with this very remarkable case, 
in time for your next paper. J.E.S8 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 


LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


Cuaprer XXIX. 


A slave warehouse! Perhaps some of my 
readers conjure up horrible visions of such a 
place. They fancy some foul, obscure den, 
some horrible Tartarus “informis, ingens, cut 
lumen ademptum.” But no, innocent friend ; 
in these days men have learned the art of sin- 
uing expertly and genteelly, so as not to shock 
the eyes and senses of respectable society. Hu- 
man property is high in the market, and is 
therefore well fed, well cleaned, tended, and 
looked after, that it may come to sale sleek and 
strong and shining...A slave warehouse in 
New Orleans is a house externally not much 
unlike many others, kept with neatness; and 
where every day you may see arranged, under a 
sort of shed along the outside, rows of men and 
women, who stand there as a sign of the prop- 
erty sold within. 

Then you shall be courteously entreated to 
call and examine, and shall find an abundance 
of husbands, wives, brothers, sisters, fathers, 
mothers, and young children, to be “sold sepa- 
rately, or in lots to suit the convenience of the 

urchaser;” and that soul immortal, once 
fought with blood and anguish by the Son of 
God, when the earth shook, and the rocks rent, 
and the graves were opened, can be sold, leased, 
mortgaged, exchanged for groceries or dry 
goods, to suit the phases of trade or the fancy 
of the purchaser. 

It was a day or two after the conversation 
between Marie and Miss Ophelia that Tom, 
Adolph, and about half a dozen others of the 
St. Clare estate, were turned over to the loving 
kindness of Mr. Skeggs, the keeper of a depot 
on street, to await the auction next day. 

Tom had with him quite a sizable trunk full 
of clothing, as had most others of them. They 
were ushered for the night into a long room 
wherémany other men, of all ages, sizes, and 
shades of complexion, were assembled, and 
fvom which roars of laughter and unthinking 
merriment were proceeding. 

“Ah, ha! that’s right. Goit, boys—go it!” 
said Mr. Skeggs, the keeper. “ y people are 
always so merry. Sambo I see!” he said, 
speaking approvingly to a burly negro who was 
performing tricks of low buffoonry which occa- 
sioned the shouts which Tom had heard, 

As might be imagined, Tom was in no humor 
to join these progeedings, and therefore setting 
his trunk as far as possible from the noisy 
group, he sat down on it and leaned his face 
against the wall. 

The dealers in the human article make scru- 
pulous and systematic efforts to promote noisy 
mirth among them, as a means of drowning 
reflection and rendering them insensible to 
their condition. The whole object of the 
traming to which the negro is put, from the 
time he is sold in the Northern market, till 
he arrives South, is systematically directed to- 
wards making him callous, unthinking, and 
brutal. The slave-dealer collects his gang in 
Virginia or Kentucky, and drives them to some. 
convenient, healthy place—often a watering 
place—to be fattened. Here they are fed full 
daily, and because some incline to pine, a fiddle 
is kept commonly going among them, and they 
are made to dance daily ; and he who refuses to be 
merry—in whose soul thoughts of wife or child 
or home are too strong for him to be gay—is 
marked as sullen and dangerous, and subjected 
to all the evils which the ill will of an utterly 
irresponsible and hardened man can inflict upon 
him. Briskness, alertness, and cheerfulness of 
appearance, especially before observers, are 
constantly enforced upon them, both by the 
hope of thereby getting a good master, and the 
fear of all that the driver may bring upon 
them if they prove unsaleable. ; 

“ What dat ar nigger doin here ?” said Sam- 
bo, coming up to Tom, after Mr. Skeggs had 
left the room. Sambo was a full black, of 
great size, very lively, voluble, and full of trick 
and grimace. 

“ What you doin here?” said Sambo, coming 
up to Tom, and poking him facetiously in the 
side. “ Meditatin, eh?” 

“T am to be sold at the auction to-morrow,” 
said Tom, quietly. 

“Sold at auction—haw! haw! boys, aint 
this yer fuss? I wish’t I was gwine that ar 
way—tell ye, wouldn’t I make em laugh? But 
how is it—dis yer whole lot gwine to-mor- 
row?” said Sambo, laying his hand freely on 
Adolph’s shoulder. 

“ Please to let me alone,” said Adolph, fierce- 
ly, straightening himself up with extreme dis- 





gust, 
“Law, now, boys, dis yer’s one 0’ yer white 
ae o’ cream color, ye know, scent- 
!” said he, coming up to Adolph and snuffing. 
“Qh, Lor, he’d do for a tobaccer shop; they 
could keep him to scent snuff! Lor, he’d keep 


a whole shop agwine—he would!” 
“T say, keep off, can’t you?” said Adolph, 


enraged. 
e “ now, how touchy we is—we white 
niggers! Look at us, now!” and Sambo gave 
a ludicrous imitation of Adolph’s manner; 
“here’s de airs and graces. We’s been in a 
good family, [ 2 

“Yes,” said Adolph; “I had a master that 
could have bought you all for old truck !” 

“Laws, now, only think,” said Sambo, “the 
gentlemens that we is!” 

_ “T belonged to the St. Clare family,” said 
Adolph, proudly. 

“Lor, you did! Be hanged if they ar’n’t 
lucky to get shet of ye. Spects they’s gwine to 
trade ye off with a lot o’ cracked teapots and 
sich like!” said Sambo, with a provoking grin. 

Adolph, enraged at this taunt, flew furiously 
at his rae ag | swearing and striking on 
every side of him. The rest hy and 
shouted, and the uproar brought the keeper to 
the door. 

“ What now, boys? Order—order !” he said, 
coming in and flourishing a large whip. 

All fied in different directions, re Sambo, 
who, presuming on the favor which the keeper 
had to him as a licensed wag, stood his ground, 
ducking his head with a facetious grin when- 
ever the master made a dive at him. _ 

__“ Lor, mass’r, taint us—we’s reglar stiddy— 
it’s these yer new hands; they’s real aggrava- 
tin—kinder pickin at us all time.” 

~ The k at this turned upon Tom and 
Adolph, and distributing a few kicks and cuffs 
without much inquiry, and leaving general or- 
ders for all to be good boys and go to sleep, 
left the apartment. 

While this scene was. going on in the men’s 
sleeping room, the heder may be curious to 
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take a at the corresponding apartment 
allotted to the women. Strotched out in vari- 
ous attitudes over the floor, Lhe may see num- 
berless sleeping forms of every shade of com- 
plexion from the purest ebony to white, and of 
all years from childhood to old age, lying now 
asleep. Here is a fine bright girl of ten years 
whose mother was sold out yesterday, and who 
to-night cried herself to sleep when nobody 
was looking at her. Here a worn old ne 
whose thin arms and callous fingers tell of hard 
toil, waiting to be sold to-morrow, as a cast-off 
article, for what can be fot for her; and some 
forty or fifty others, with heads variously en- 
veloped in blankets or articles of clothing, lie 
stretched around them. But in a corner, sit- 
ting apart from the rest, are two females of a 
more interesting appe@rance than common. 
One of these is a respectably-dressed mulatto 
woman between forty and fifty, with soft eyes 
and a gentle and pleasing physiognomy. She 
has on her head a high-raised turban, made of 
a gay red Madms handkerchief of the first 
quality, and her /dress is neatly fitted, and of 
good material, showing that she has been pro- 
vided for with a careful hand. By her side. 
and nestling closdy to her, is a young girl of 
fifteen—her daughter. She is a quadroon, as 
may be seen from her fairer complexion, though 
her kindness to her mother is quite discernible. 
She has the same soft, dark eye, with longer 
lashes, and her curling hair is of a luxuriant 
brown. She alsois dressed with great neat- 
ness, and her white delicate hands betray very 
little acquaintance with servile toil. “These 
two are to be sold to-morrow in the same lot 
with the St. Clare servants ; and the gentleman 
to whom they belong, and to whom the money 
for their sale is te be transmitted, is a member 
of a Christian church in New York, who will 
receive the money, and go thereafter to the 
sacrament of his Lord and theirs, and think uo 
more of it. 

These two, whom we shall call Susan and 
Emmeline, had been the personal attendants 
of an amiable and pious lady of New Orleans, 
by whom they had been tarefully and piously 
instructed and trained. They had been taught 
to read and write, diligenjly instructed in the 
truths of religion, and tkeir lot had been as 
happy an one as it was potsible to be. But the 
only son of their protectress had the manage- 
ment of her property. an¢ by carelessness and 
extravagance involved it to a large amount, 
and at last failed. One of the largest creditors 
was the respectable firm of B. & Co. in New 
York. B. & Co. wrote totheir lawyer in New 
Orleans, who attached the real estate, (these 
two articles and a lot of plantation hands 
formed the most valuable part of it.) and wrote 
word to that effect to Nev York. Brother B., 
being, as we have said, a Christian man, and a 
resident in a free State, félt some uneasiness on 
the subjéct. He didn’t lite trading in slaves 
and souls of men—of course he didn’t; but 
then there were thirty theusand dollars in the 
ease, and that was rather too much money to 
be lost for a principle ; and so, after much con- 
sidering and asking adviee from those that he 
knew would advise to suit him, Brother B. 
wrote to his lawyer to dispose of the business 
in the way that seemed to him the most suit- 
able, and remit the perenne 

The day after the letter arrived in New 
Orleans, Susan and Emmeline were attached, 
and sent to the depot to await a general auc- 
tion on the following morning; and as the 
glimmer faintly upon us in the moonlight which 
steals through the grated window, we may listen 
to their conversation. Both are weeping, but 
each quietly, that the other may not hear. 

“ Mother, just lay your head on my lap, and 
see if you can’t sleep a little,” says the girl, 
trying to appear calm. 

*] haven’t any heart tosleep, Em; I can’t; 
it’s the last night we may be together.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t say so ; perhaps we shall 
get sold together—who knows?” 

“Tf ’twas anybody’s else case, I should say 
so, too, Em,” said the woman; “but I’m so 
feard of losin you that [ don’tsee anything but 
the danger.” 

“Why, mother, the man said we were both 
likely, and would sell well.” 

Susan remembered the man’s looks and 
words. With a deadly sickness at her heart, 
she remembered how he had looked at Emme- 
line’s hands, and lifted up her curly hair, and 
prenness her a first-rate article. Susan had 
De 


een trained as a Christian, brought up in the 
ily -rending of the Bible, and lad the same 
horror of her child’s being sold to a life of 
shame that any other Christian mother might 
have; but she had no hope—no protection. 

“Mother, | think we might do first rate, if 
you could get a place as cook, and I as cham- 
ber-maid or seamstress, in some family. I dare 
say we shall. Let’s both look as bright and 
lively as wé can, and tell all we can do, and 
perhaps we shall,” said Emmeline. 

“T want you to brush your hair all back 
straight, to-morrow.” said Susan. 

“What for, mother? I don’t look near so 
well that way.” 

“Yes, but you'll sell better so.” 

“T don’t see why,” said the child. 

“Respectable families would be more apt to 
buy you, if they saw you looked plain and de- 
cent, as if you wasn’t trying to look hand- 
some. I know their ways better ’n you do,” 
said Susan. 

“Well, mother, then I will.” 

“And, Emmeline, if we shouldn’t ever see 
each other again after to-morrow—if I’m sold 
way up on a plantation somewhere, and you 
somewhere else—always remember how you’ve 
been brought up, and all missis has told you; 
take your Bible with you, and your hymn- 
book ; and if you’re faithful to the Lord, he’ll 
be faithful to you.” 

So speaks the poor soul, in sore discourage- 
ment; for she knows that to-morrow any man, 
however vile and brutal, however godless and 
merciless, if he only has money to pay for her, 
may become owner of her daughter, body and 
soul; and then, how is the child to be faithful? 
She thinks of all this, as she holds her daughter 
in her arms, and wishes that she were not 
handsome and attractive. It seems almost an 
aggravation to her to remember how purely 
and piously—how much above the ordinary 
lot—she has been brought up. But she has no 
resort but to pray, and many such prayers to 
God have gone up from those same trim, neat- 
ly-arranged respectable slave prisons—prayers 
which God has not forgotten, as a coming day 
shall show; for it is written, “ Who causeth one 
of these little ones to offend, it were better for 
him that a mill-stone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depths 
of the sea.” 

The soft, earnest, quiet moonbeam looks in 
fixedly, marking the bars of the grated win- 
dows on the prostrate, sleeping forms. The 
mother and daughter are singing together a 
wild and melancholy dirge, common as a fu- 
neral hymn among the slaves: 

Oh, where is weeping Mary? 

Oh, where is weeping Mary? 
‘’Rived in the goodly land. 

She is dead and gone to Heaven; 

She is dead and gone to Heaven; 
*Rived in the goodly land. 

These words, sung by voices of a peculiar 
and melancholy sweetness, in an air which 
seemed like the sighing of earthly despair, 
floated through the dark prison rooms with a 
perienes cadence, as verse aftef verse was 

reathed out : 
Oh, where are Paul and Silas? 
Oh, where are Paul and Silas? 
Gone to the goodly land. 
They are dead and gone to Heaven; 
They are dead and gone to Heaven; 
*Rived in the goodly land. 

Sing on, poor souls; the night is short, and 
the morning will part you forever! 

But now it is morning, and pag bea is 
astir, and the worthy Mr. Skeggs is busy and 
bright, for a lot of goods is to he fitted out for 
auction, There is a bright look-out on the 
toilet; injunctions passed around to every one 
to put on their best face and be spry; and now 
all are arranged in a circle for a ‘Tout review, 
before they are marched up to the Bourse. 

Mr. Skeggs, with: his palmetto on and his 
cigar in his mouth, walks around to put fare- 
well touches on his wares. , 

“How’s this?” he said, stepping in front of 
7 and Emmeline, “Where’s your curls, 

” 

The girl looked timidly at her mother, who, 

with the smooth adroitness common among her 


class, answers: 

“| was telling her last night to put up her 
hair smooth and neat, and not havin it flying 
about in curls; looks more respectable so.” 

“Bother!” said the man, peremptorily, turn- 
ing to the girl, “you “ along, and curl 
your reef! real smart:” giving ® 
crack toa rattan he held in his hand, “ And be 
back in quick time, too!” 

“You go and help her,” he added, to the 
mother. “Them curls may make a hundred 
dollars difference in the sale of her,” 
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Beneath a splendid dome were men of all 
nations, moving to and fro over the marble 
eee: On every side of the circular area were 

ttle tribunes, or stations, for the use of speak- 
ers and auctioneers. Two of these, on opposite 
sides‘of the area, were now occupied by bril- 
liant and talented 
forcing up, in English and French commingle ; 
the bids of connoisseurs in their various wares. 
A third one, on the other side, still unoccupied, 
was surrounded by a group, waiting the mo- 
ment of sale to begin. Rnd iets we may recog- 
nise the St. Clare servants—Tom, Adolph, and 
others ; and there. too, Susan and Emmeline— 
— i turn with anxious and dejected 
faces. Various spectators, intending to. pur- 
chase, or not intending, as the case might be, 
gathered around the group, handling, examin- 
ing, and commenting on their various points 
and faces with the same freedom that a set of 
jockeys discuss the merits of a horse. 

“Hulloa, Alf! what brings you here?” said 
a young exquisite, slapping the shoulder of a 
sprucely-dressed young man, who was examin- 
ing Adolph through an eye-glass. 

“Well, I was wanting a valet, and I heard 
that St. Clare’s lot was going. I thought I’d 
just look at his” —— 

“Catch me ever buying any of St. Clare's 
people. Spoilt niggers, every one.” 

“TImpudent as the devil,” said the other. 

“Never fear that!” said the first. “If I get 
“em, I’ll soon have their airs out of them; they’ll 
soon find that they’ve another kind of master 
to deal with than Monsieur St. Clare. ’Pon 
my word, I’ll buy that fellow. I like the shape 
of him.” 

_ “You'll find it'll take all you’ve got to keep 
him. He’s decidedly extravagant.” 

“Yes, but my lord will find that he can’t be 
extravagant with me. Just let him be sent to 
the calaboose a few times, and thoroughly 
dressed down. Ill tell you if it don’t bring 
him to a sense of his ways! Oh, [’ll reform 
him, up hill and down—you’ll see. I buy him, 
that’s flat.” 

Tom had been standing wistfully examining 
the multitude of faces thronging around him, 
for one whom he would wish to call master. 
And if you should ever be under the necessity, 
sir, of selecting, out of two hundred men, one 
who was to become your absolute owner and 
disposer, you would perhaps realize, just as 
Tom did, how few there were that you would 
feel at all comfortable in being made over to. 
Tom saw abundance of men—great, burly, 
gruff men; little, chirping, dried men; long- 
favored, lank, hard men; and every variety of 
stubbed-looking, commonplace men, who pick 
ba other men as one picks up chips, putting 
them into the fire or a basket with equal un- 
concern, according to their convenience ; but he 
saw no St. Clare. A little before the sale com- 
menced, a short, broad, muscular man, in a 
checked shirt considerably open at the bosom, 
and pantaloons much the worse for dirt and 
wear, elbows his way through the crowd, like 
one who is going actively into a business, and, 
coming up to the group, begun to examine 
them systematically. From the moment that 
Tom saw him approaching, he felt an immedi- 
ate and revolting horror at him, that increased 
as he came near. He was evidently, though 
short, of gigantic strength. His round, bullet 
head; large, light-gray eyes, with their shaggy, 
sandy eye-brows, and stiff, wiry, sun-burned 
hair, were rather unprepossessing items, it is to 
be confessed; his large, coarse mouth, was dis- 
tended with tobacco, the juice of which, from 
time to time, he ejected from him with great 
decision and explosive force; his hands were 
immensely large, hairy, sun-burned, freckled, 
and very dirty, and garnished with long nails, 
in a very foul condition. This man proceeded 
to a very free personal examination of the lot. 
He seized Tom by the jaw, and pulled open his 
mouth to inspect his teeth; made him strip up 
his sleeve to show his muscle; turned him 
round; made him jump and spring, to show his 
paces. 

“Where was you raised?” he added, briefly, 
to these investigations. 

“In Kintuck, mass’r,’ said Tom, looking 
about, as if for deliverance. 

“What have you done?” 

“ Had care of mass’rs farm,” said Tom. 

“Likely story,” said the other, shortly, as he 


passed on. He goune a moment before Dolph, 
then —re a discharge of tobacco juice on 
his we 


l-blacked boots, and giving a contempt- 
weue yhe-walked-on. Again -he 

before Susan and Emmeline. He put out his 
heavy, dirty hand, and drew the girl towards 
him, passed it over her neck and bust, felt her 
arms, looked at her teeth, and then pushed her 
back against her mother, whose patient face 
showed the suffering she had been going 
through at every motion of the hideous stran- 

er. 

’ The girl was frightened, and began to cry. 

“Stop that, you minx!” said the salesman, 
“no whimpering here—the sale going to be- 
gin.” And accordingly the sale begun. 

Adolph was knocked off at a good sum to 
the young gentleman who had previously stated 
his intention of buying him; and the other 
servants of the St. Clare lot went to various 
bidders. 

“ Now, up with you, boy! d’ye hear?” said 
the auctioneer to Tom. 

Tom stepped: upon the block, gave a few 
anxious looks round ; all seemed mingled in a 
common indistinct noise—the clatter of the 
salesman crying off his qualifications in French 
and English, thé quick fire of French and 
English bids—and almost in a moment came 
the final thump of the hammer, and the clear 
ring on the last syllable of the word “dollars,” 
as the auctioneer announced his price, and 
Tom was made over—he had a master. 

He was pushed from the block—the short, 
bullet-headed man seizing him roughly by the 
shoulder, pushed him to one side, saying, in a 
harsh voice, “Stand there, you /” 

Tom hardly realized anything ; but still the 
bidding went on—rattling, clattering, now 
French, now English—down goes the hammer 
again—Susan is sold. She goes down from 
the block, stops, looks wistfully back—her 
daughter stretches her hands towards her. 
She looks with agony in the face of the man 
who has bought her—a respectable middle- 
aged man of benevolent countenance. 

“Oh, mass’r, please do buy my daughter ! ” 

“I'd like to, but I’m afraid if can’t afford 
it,” said the gentleman, looking with painful 
interest as the young girl mounted the block, 
and looked around her with a frightended and 
timid glance, 

The blood flushes painfully in her otherwise 
colorless cheek—her eye has a feverish fire— 
and her mother groans to see that she looks 
more beautiful than she ever saw her before. 
The auctioneer sees his advantage, and expa- 
tiates volubly in mingled French and English, 
and bids rise in rapid succession. 

“Pll do anything in reason,” said the be- 
nevolent-looking gentleman, pressing in and 
joining with the bids. In a few moments they 

ave run beyond his purse. He is silent; the 
auctioneer grows warmer, but bids gradually 
drop off. It lies now between an aristocratic 
old citizen and our bullet-headed acquaintance. 
The citizen bids for a few turns, pape: 39 
ously measuring his opponent ; but the bullet- 
head has the advantage over him, both in obsti- 


‘nacy and concealed length of purse, and the 


controversy lasts but a moment; the hammer 
falls—he has got the girl, body and soul, un- 
less God help her! 

Her master is Mr. pe ite who owns @ cot- 
ton plantation on the Red river ; she is pushed 
along into the same lot with Tom and two 
other men, and goes off, weeping as she goes. 

The benevolent gentleman is sorry, but then 
the thing happens every day! One sees girls 
and mothers crying at these sales, always! it 
can’t he helped, &c,. and he walks off with his 
acquisition in another direction. a 

wo days after, the lawyer of the Christian 
firm of B. & Co., New York, sent on their money 
to them. On the reverse of that draft, so ob- 
tained, let them write these words of the great 
P@ymaster, to whom they shall make up their 
account in a future day—“ When he maketh 
inquisition ie blood, he forgetteth not the cry 
of the humble.” 

PennsyLvantA.—The Legislature met on the 
6th inst. John H. Walker (Whig) has been elect- 
ed Speaker of the Senate, John S. Rhey (Dem.) 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
message of Governor Johnston is an unusually 
short document. He states the State debt at 
$40,114,236 being areduction of $700,000 with- 
in the last three years by means of the sink- 
ing fund. He urges the completion of the 
North Branch Canal, and advocates a change 
in the Tariff. 

The Legislature have passed a resolution in- 
viting Kossuth to visit Harrisburg, and become 





the guest of the State, which resolution was 


. 


entlemen, ent ey 


a * 





signed by the Governor, and the Secretary of 
State was deputed to invite the great Magyar to 
become the guest of the State. 

Gov. Johnston has vetoed the bill passed by the 
last Legislature authorizing the jails of the Com- 
monwealth to be used for the detention of fugi- 
tive slaves. * 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
Frinay, January 9, 

The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President, enclosing a copy of a note 
from Mr. Crampton, of the British legation, 
communicating a resolution of the Canadian 
Leaanive Council, expressing the satisfaction 
with which they have received the munificent 
donations from Congress, and from the Legis- 
latures of Vermont and New York, in aid of 
the re-construction of the Library of the Cana- 
dian Parliament. Laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Chair also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State of the 
Territory of New Mexico, enclosing copies of 
the acts and resolutions of the Legislature of 
that Territory. 

Mr. Hunter reported a bill making an 
appropriation of $1,200 to fit up the Congres- 
sional document room for the temporary recep- 
tion of the books belonging to the Congression- 
al library ; and it was ordered to be engrossed : 
for a on reading, and subsequently it was 
passed. 

The Senate then took up the private calen- 
dar, and the following bills were ordered to be 
engrossed : 

bill for the relief of W. P. Greene. 

A bill for the relief of John A. McGan, of 
New York. 

A bill for the relief of the personal represent- 
atives of W. A. Slacum, deceased. 

A bill for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Heitzel, 
widow and administratrix of A. R. Heitzel, de- | 
ceased, late assistant quartermaster in U. S. 
army. 

A bill for the relief of Adjutant General 
Roger Jones. 

A bill for the relief of the representatives 
of ery Watson, deceased. 

A bill for the relief of A. M. Dade, widow of 
Major F. M. Dade, of the army. 

A bill for the relief of Allen S. Johnson. 

A bill for the relief of Richard Chaney and 
others. 

A bill for the relief of Rufus Dwinel. 

And a bill for the relief of John Shly. 

Adjourned. 


Saturpay, January 10. 

After the presentation of a large number of 

titions, Mr. Sebastian introduced a bill grant- 
ing to the State of Arkansas a quantity of 
public land in aid of the construction of a rail- 
road in that State. 

Mr. Geyer introduced a bill giving the as- 
sent of Congress that Missouri may tax the 
public lands sold in that State, from the day 
of the sale by the Government. 

Mr. Felch offered a resolution directing an 
inquiry by the Committee on Public Lands 
into the expediency of granting by law all 
railroads through the public lands, and it was 
adopted. 

Mr. Clemens offered a resolution directing 
an inquiry into the expediency of adopting a 
separate code of regulations for the Govern- 
ment of the marine corps; and also of the 
propriety of authorizing the President of the 

nited States to appoint annually two cadets 
to West Point, to be educated with a view to 
appointment in the marine corps, and it was 
adopted. 

Mr. Shields offered a resolution authorizing 
the employment of a draughtsman to mark the 
maps of the Senate, so as to show those parts 
of the public land surveyed and not surveyed, 
&c., and it was adopted. 

A bill authorizing the President to appoint 
a board of officers to survey the bay of San 
Francisco, with a view to the selection of a 
site for a navy-yard and depot, was taken up, 
but was postponed till Monday. 

The Senate then took up the resolution 
declaring the compromise measures a definite 
settlement of the slavery question, and Mr. 





that ——— dollars be appropriated out of any 
pore in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

Objection arin made, Mr. Stanly moved 
to suspend the rules; but the motion did not 
prevail—yeas 46, nays 126. 

After the transaction of other business of 
no especial importance, 

The House adjourned. 

The movement of Mr. Stanly was intended 
to burlesque the proceedings of the House in 
relation to Kossuth, and those who favored his 
motion were no friends to Kossuth. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The House was oceupied in the reception of 
reports ; the Senate, with the consideration of 
the subject of Printing the Census. 





Hon. Cuartes SOmner’s Lerrer.—The fol- 
lowing manly, noble, explicit expression of 
sympathy for Kossuth, and of sympathy, also, 
for his cause, was sent by Senator Sumner to 
the committee of the Philadelphia Demonstra- 
tion: 

“ Wasuineton, December 23, 1851. 

“Dear Sir: It is not in my power to unite 
with the citizens of Philadel bis in their Ban- 
quet to Governor Kossuth ; but, although not 
present in person, my heart will be with them 
in every word of honor to thatillustrious man ; 
in every assurance of sympathy for his great 
cause; and in every practical effort to place 
our country openly on the side of Freedom. 

“ Among citizens, all violence is forbidden by 
the Municipal Law, which is enforced by no 
private arm, but by the Sheriff, in the name of 
the Government, and under the sanction of the 
Magistrate. So, among the nations, all vio- 
lence, and especially all belligerant interven- 
tion, should be forbidden by the International 
Law; and I trust the day is not far distant 
when this prohibition will be maintained by 
the Federation of Christian States, with an 
executive power too mighty for any contuma- 
cious resistance. 

“I have the thonor to be, gentlemen, your 
faithful servant, CuHarLes SuMNER. 

“ To the Committee.” 


—-—~.> --_-_- 


ELECTION OF POSTMASTERS BY THE PEOPLE. 


Judge Allen has introduced into the House 
of Representatives the following important 
resolution, which we hope will be urged upon 
the House until acted upon : 


Election of Postmasters by the People—We 
are glad to seea movement in favor of this 
measure in Congress. This branch of Presi- 
dential patronage should be cut off. And, be- 
sides, the people of a neighborhood or town 
know best who can and will serve them effect- 
ually and faithfully. Mr. Allen, of Massachu- 
setts, has introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolutions. Such a 
measure would doubtless meet the wishes of a 
vast majority of the people of the country : 

“Whereas the best interests of the country 
demand that the great and rapidly increasing 
patronage of the Executive Department of the 
General Government be diminished, by trans- 
ferring the power of appointment, whenever it 
can be done without prejudice to the public 
service, from the Executive to the people; and 
whereas the appointment of more than twenty 
thousand deputy postmasters constitutes the 
largest branch of that vast patronage: Be it 
therefore 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary be instructed to report, within thirty 
days, an amendment to the Constitution, by 
which Congress shall be empowered to pro- 
vide, as far as practicable, for the election of 
deputy postmasters by the qualified voters in 
the respective localities in which post offices 
are situated: Provided, That if, in the opinion 
of said committee, Congress has already such 
constitutional power, said committee shall, in- 
stead of said amendment, report, within the 
time aforesaid, a bill to effect the aforesaid ob- 
ject.” 


———— 


OHIO DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 


The Convention met at Columbus, Ohio, on 
the 8th. An attempt to obtain an endorse- 





Downs addressed the Senate at length in sup- 
port of it. 

Mr. Davis got the floor, and the Senate then 
adjourned. 


Monpay, January 12. 

Mr. Seward presented the petition of five 
hundred citizens of New York, calling the 
attention of Congress to the intervention by 
Russia in the affairs of Hungary: referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Shields was excused from the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, and Mr. Borland was ap- 
pointed in his stead. 

A resolution, offered by Mr. Pearce, provi- 
ding for the distribution of certain books, was 
considered and adopted. 

The Senate then considered the first resolu- 
tion, providing for a contract with Messrs. 
Armstrong & Donelson, for printing the returns 
of the seventh census. ° 

Mr. Smith offered an amendment, requiring 
the work to be done by contract, to be made 
by the Secretary of the Interior. He addressed 
the Senate till three o’clock in support of his 
amendment, and then the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, January 9. 

A bill reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, authorizing the payment of a sum 
reported to be due Edward Everett, who was 
wounded in the knee during the Mexican war, 
and thereby rendered unfit for the active 
duties of the field. 

There being no other opposition, the bill was 
reported to the House, with a recommendation 
that it be passed. 

A bill granting a pension to Sylvanus Blod- 
gett met with considerable opposition. 

The bill was ultimately ordered to be reported 
to the House, with a recommendation that it 
be passed. 

The House, resumed, and a motion was 
carried that when it adjourn, it stand adjourn- 
ed till Monday. 


ment of the Compromise was defeated, as was 
also an effort to nominate Mr. Allen as its 
choice for the Presidency. The oid resolutions 
against Slavery were reaffirmed, and ground 
was taken in favor of Intervention to prevent 
Intervention. 

“They further declare in favor of cherishing 
Democratic principles, wherever manifested ; 
and that when one nation interfered in the 
affairs of another nation, it was a breach of 
the law of nations, and ought to be punished. 
That, as republicans, sooner than the mani- 
fested republican principles now existing in 
European natioss should be crushed, they 
would come, ready to meet the shock of arms 
on the battle-field, to sustain them, if neces- 
sary. That the weak and timid conduct of 
our Government in sustaining the honor of our 
flag, and the interests of our citizens, was un- 
dignified and humiliating. 

“The present tariff and system of currency 
were endorsed, and equal taxation applauded. 

“ After appointing delegates to the National 
Convention, they adjourned, with three cheers 
for the Ohio Democracy. 


a ee 


CHANCELLOR WALWORTH REBUKED. 


Chancellor Walworth, of New York, in the 
address to Kossuth, noticed in another column, 
attempted to cast a slur upon the Anti-Slavery 
citizens of the United States, which was at 
once promptly repelled by the Nation’s guest. 
The Chancellor’s remark was as follows : 

“ And here permit me to say, sir, that, during 
your sojourn in the United States, I have no- 
ticed with great pleasure that you have always 
respected this principle of non-interventioan in 
reference to the varied internal institutions of 
the different States of this Confederacy, and 
that you have given no encouragement to those 
who sometimes have sought to divert your aiten- 








A message was received from the President | 
of the United States, communicating -reports | 
from departments, and the laws and ordinances | 
of New Mexico and Minnesota ; also, the report 
of the Secretary of State, in conformity with 
the resolution of the House of the 15th ult., 
relative to the Territory of Utah. 

The report was referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

A discussion followed, with reference to the 

rinting of the laws and constitutions of the 
Territories of New Mexico and Minnesota ; dur- 
ing which Mr. Meade, of Va., said he under- 
stood that the constitution referred to was 
drawn up and written out by a private in Gen- 
eral Kearny’s army, and that that private is 
now a member of the House of Representa- 
tives; which was an additional inducement 
with him for the printing of the laws and con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, was strenuous in his 
desire to have the laws, &c., printed. 

The discussion seeming to be interminable, 
a motion was made and carried that the House 
adjourn, which consequently stands adjourned 
till Monday. 


Saturpay, Janvary 10. 
The House did not sit to-day. 


Monpay, January 12. 

The House, after the transaction of other 
business, passed the resolution of Mr. MeNair, 
as follows: i 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the firmness and stability of the 
foundation of the extension of the Capitol, 
now laid, and whether the strength of the 
stone be sufficient to uphold the superstructure 
about to be erected thereon. 

The House concurred in the amendment of 
‘the Senate (appropriating ten thousand dollars 
for the purchase of books) to the bill appro- 
priating five thousand dollars to defray the ex- 

ses attending the late fire in the Library of 


Mr. Stanly asked leave to offer a resolution, 
prefaced by a preamble: 
! Whereas infoetnation has reached Congress 
that there is much suffering among the exiled 
Hungarians in New York ; and whereas it is 
believed that they are in danger of dying of 
starvation, or the inclemency of the weather : 
therefore, be it ; 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be authorized and requested to inquire 


take such steps as may relieve their sufferings 





into the truth of said information ; and, if it | ava 
to be true, that he be authorized to | fession. Agence 


tion from the important mission in which you 


| are engaged, in order to obtain from you an ex- 


ression of opinion upon questions relating to 
the Sasevsaal polieg of ent, of our confederated 
sovereignties—especidlly wpon those questions 
which ore sometimes threatened to disturb the 
peace and welfare of the Union, by arraying the 
citizens of one section against those of another.” 

Kossuth, not being a Hunker, but a just and 
magnanimous man, at once baffled this insidi- 
ous attempt to make lim an accessory in an 
attempt to throw reproach on Anti-Slavery 
people. 

“Tt is the duty of honor to declare,” said he, 
“that I never yet have met, from any party or 
quarter, a single expression addressed to me 
which indicated a desire to entangle me in 
whatever party question. Into the hearts of 
men I cannot look. But so much I will declare, 
that nobody in the nation has yet spoken a 
single word intended to entangle me. This is 
so true, that indeed I was much surprised at 
the extent of this delicacy. I have met that 
delicacy in New York from associations of such 
a character that their very name in a large part 
of the United States is an irritation. They even 
said, ‘be it well understood we come not to you 
in that capacity, but-to declare our sympathy with 
your cause.’ ” ut 

THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 

Governor Hunt, in his Message to the Legis- 
lature of New York, gives ample evidence that 
he has gone into “the quiet.” He is as re- 
spectable a Hunker as one could wish to see. 
He has not a word to say against the Compro- 
mise, the Fugitive Slave, Law, the aggressions 
of the Slave Power, the evils of Slavery. He 
is as devout in jis admonition against agita- 
tion and fanaticism, as Mr. Fillmore. Either 
Mr. Seward is changing his policy, or his 
friends are separating themselves from him. 

re ae ‘ 

Mr. Ross, for many years a teacher of pen- 
manship ‘in Philadelphia, has made an im- 
provement in the gold pen, for which he has 
lately received a patent: Good judges say it 
is a decided improvement. 
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LAW NOTICE. 
i his friends and former corres- 
seer are} oy) resumed the Practice of t aw, 
will bereafter devote his time to the duties of hir pro- 
jes (uf & legal enaracter) and cvllectiona for 
Northe.n Ohio will receive prompt attention. Pause, 





until homes can be provided for them; and 


Elyria, Lorain Co., Obio, Jan. 1, 1852—Jan 16, 
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~ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL DINNER TO KOSsUTH. j 


This great dinner, given by the Members of 
both Houses of Congress to the nation’s guest, 
the illustrious representative of the intellect, 
the sufferings, the wants, the purposes and 
hopes of Hungary, took place at the National 
Hotel in this city on Wednesday evening, 7th 


January. 

The larse company assembled at six o'clock, 
‘and about seven the doors of the immense din- 
ing hall were thrown open, and the party took 
their seats. In the centre of the hall, which was 
hung round by numerous national flags, on the 
right side, at a table slightly elevated, sat the 
noble Hungarian—the Hon. Mr. Boyd, Speaker 
of the House, on his right, and on his left the 
Hon. W. R. King, President of the Senate. Next 
to Mr. King sat the Hon. Daniel Webster, Sec- 
retary of State. The Rev. Dr. Butler invoked 
the Divine blessing. Everything was well ar- 
ranged, the dinner excellent, and a band of 
music enlivened the scene. The health of the 
President of the United States was drank with 
applause ; and when silence was restored, the 
Secretary of State, the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
arose and said: 

I am here to-night, with other heads of De- 
partments, who belong to the Executive ad- 
ministration of the Government, and who are 
confidential counsellors of the President. I rise 
in their behalf, as well as my own, to tender 
to the company our thanks for the manner in 
which the health of the President has been 
received as the sentiment of the meeting here 
assembled, and assure you, sir, and all present, 
that in kindness towards the guest of the oc- 
casion, and attachment to the great principle 
of political liberty [applause] and nations in- 
dependent, [applause,) there is no man who 
partakes in a Neher egree than the President 
in the general feeling of this vast community. 
[Applause.] 

To a sentiment in honor of the Navy of the 
United States, the Hon. Mr. Stanton, from 
Tennessee, responded in a few bricf but perti- 
nent remarks, alluding to the fact that in one of 
our ships of war the eminent man now our 
guest had been brought to our shores. 

The third toast was to this offect : 

The Army of the United States—By the sa- 
lute which was given to the illustrious guest. 
it manifested a magnanimous courtesy, and 
added grace to the glory of its history. 

Senator Shields responded, and, referring to 
the guest of the occasion, said that the cannon 
alluded to spoke the voice of twenty-five mil- 
lions of people. That voice had a meaning, 
and was a significant salute, not only to a man, 
Louis Kossuth, but to the great principle he 
represents and advocates—national and human 
liberty. An Irishman by birth and an Ameri- 
can by adoption, he (Mr. Shields) would be 
untrue to the character of both if he withheld 
his sympathy and good will from him whom 
we had met to honor, and from the just cause 
of the Hungarian people. 

The President of the Senate, Hon. W. R. 
King, then rose, and said he would offer a sen- 
timent, to which every one present would with 
sincerity and sensibility respond : 

co ge ot in the person of our 
honored guest. Having proved herself worthy 
to be free, by the valor and virtue of her sons, 
the laws of nations and the dictates of justice 
alike demand that she shall have fair play 
in her struggle for independence. 

The toast was received with tremendous 
cheers, when M. Kossuth rose, and spoke as 
follows: 

Sir: As once Cyneas, the Epirote, stood 
among the Senators of Rome, who, with an 
earnest word of self-conscious majesty, con- 
trolled the condition of the world, and arrested 
mighty kings in their ambitious march—thus, 
full of admiration and of reverence, I stand 
amongst you, legislators of the new Capitol, that 

lorious hall of your People’s collective ma- 
jesty. The Capitol of old yet ‘stands, but the 
spirit has departed from it, and come over to 
yours, purified by the air of liberty. The old 
stands a mournful monument of the fragility 
of human things; yours as a sanctuary of 
eternal rights. The old beamed with the red 
lustre of conquest, now darkened by oppres- 
sion’s gloomy night; yours beams with free- 
dom’s bright ray. The old absorbed the world 
by its own centralized glory; yours protects 
your own nation against absorption, even by 
itself. The old was awful, with irrestricted 
power ; yours is glorious with having restricted 
it. At the view of the old, nations trembled ; 
at the view of yours, humanity hopes. To the 
old misfortune was only introduced with fet- 
tered hands, to kneel at triumphant conquer- 
or’s heels; to yours the triumph of introduc- 
tion is granted to unfortunate exiles invited to 
the honor of a seat. And where kings and 








Czesars never will be hailed for their power, 
might, and wealth, there the persecuted chief 
of a down-trodden nation is welcomed as your 


great Republic’s guest, precisely because he is 
persecuted, helpless, and poor. In the old, the 
terrible ve victis was the rule. In yours, pro- 
tection to the oppressed, malediction to ambi- 
tious oppressors, and consolation to a vanquish- 
ed just cause. And while out of the old a 
conquered world was ruled, you in yours pro- 
vide for the common federative interests of a 
territory larger than the conquered world of 
the old. There sat men boasting their will to 
be the sovereign of the world; here sit men 
whose glory is to acknowledge the laws of Na- 
ture and of Nature’s God, and to do what their 
sovereign, the People, wills. 

Sir, there is history in these parallels. His- 
tory of past ages, and history of future centu- 
ries, may be often recorded in few words. The 
small particulars to which the passion of liy- 
ing men clings with fervent zeal, as if the fra- 
gile fingers of men could arrest the rotation of 
Destiny’s wheel—these particulars die away ; 
it is the issue which makes history, and that 
issue is always logical. There is a necessity of 
consequences wherever the necessity of posi- 
tion exists. Principles are the alpha » they 
noust finish with omega, and they will. 

Thus history may be told often in few words. 

Before yet the heroic struggle of Greece first 
engaged your country’s sympathy for the fate 
of freedom in Europe, then so far distant and 
now so near, Chateaubriand happened to be in 
Athens, and he heard from a minaret, raised 
upon the Propyleum’s ruins, a Turkish priest 
in Arabic language aunouncing the lapse of 
hours to the Christians of Minerva’s town. 
What immense history in the small fact of a 
Tarkish Imum crying out, “Pray, pray, the 
hour is running fast, and the judgment draws 
near !” 

Sir, there is equally a history of future ages 
written in the honor bestowed by you to my 
humble self. 6 first Governor of independent 
Hungary, driven from his native land by Rus- 
sian violence; an exile on Turkish soil, pro- 
tected by a Mahometan Saltan against the 
blood-thrist of Christian tyrants; cast back a 
[oer to far Asia by diplomacy; rescued from 

is Asiatic prison by America crossing the At- 
lantic charged with the hopes of Europe's op- 
pressed nations ; pleading, a ‘poor exile, before 
the people of this great Republic his down- 
trodden country’s wrongs and its intimate con- 
nection with the fate of the European continent, 
and, with the beldness of a just cause, claiming 
the principles of the Christian religion to be 
raised to a law of nations; and to see not only 
the boldness of the poor exile forgiven, but to 
see him consoled by the sympathy of millions, 
encouraged by individuals, associations, meet- 

a cities, and States ; opal operative 
aid, and greeted by Congress and by Govern- 
ment as the nation’s guest ; honored outof gen- 
erosity with that honor which only one man 
before him received, and that man received 
them besa ee: with honors such as no 
see can receive; and this banquet 

ere, and the toast which I have to thank for— 
oh! indeed, sir, there is a history of future ages 
in all these facts; they will go down to pos- 
terity in the logical uences of principles 
which are the foundation of these facts. 


Sir, though I have'the noble pride of ‘nig! j 


principles, and ° hl have the inspii 
of a just cause, still I have alan Shs Sobestinns 
of my personal ili 


r well deserves your sympathy—that 
neon td has a claim to protection, because it 
has a claim to justice. But as to my own 
humble self, permit me humbly to éxpress that 
I am well aware not to have in all these honors 
any personal share. . Nay, I know that even 
that which might seem to be personal in your 
toast, is only an acknowledgment of a histori- 
cal fact, very instructively connected with a 

rinciple valuable and dear to every republican 

eart in the United States of America. 

Sir, you were pleased to mention in your 
toast that I am unconquered by misfortune, 
and unseduced by ambition. Now, it is a 

rovidential fact that misfortune has the priv- 
ilege toennoble man’s mind, and to strengthen 
man’s character. There is @ sort of natural 
instinct of human dignity in the heart of man, 
which steels his very nerves not to bend be- 
neath the heavy blows of great adversities. 
The palm tree grows best beneath a ponderous 
weight. Evensothecharacterofman. There 
is no merit in it. It is a law of psychology. 
The petty pangs of small daily cares have 
often bent the character of men, but great mis- 
fortune seldom. There is less danger in this 
than in great luck. 

And as to ambition, I indeed never was able 
to understand how a can more love am- 
bition than liberty. But 1 am glad to state a 
historical fact as a rincipal demonstration of 
that influence which institutions exercise upon 
th character of nations. 

The Hungarians are very fond of the prin- 
ciple of municipal self-government, and we 
have a natural horror against the principle of 
centralization. That fond attachment to mu- 
nicipal self-government, without which there is 
no provincial freedom possible, is a fundamental 
feature of our national character. We brought 
it with us from far Asia a thousand years ago, 
and we conserved it throughout the vicissitudes 
of ten centuries. No nation has, perhaps, so 
much struggled and suffered from the civilized 
Christian world as we. We do not complain 
of this lot. It may be heavy, but it is not in- 
glorious. Where the cradle of our Saviour 
stood, and where his divine doctrine was 
founded, there now another faith rules; and 
whole Europe’s armed pilgrimage could not 
avert this fate from that sacred spot, nor stop 
the rushing waves of Islamism absorbing the 
Christian empire of Constantine. We stopped 
those rushing waves. The breast of my nation 
proved a breakwater to them. We guarded 
Christendom, that Luthers and Calvins might 
reform it. [It was a dangerous time, and the 
dangers of the time often placed the confidence 
of all my nation into one man’s hand; and that 
confidence gave power into his hands to be- 
come ambitious. But there was not a single 
instance in our history where a man, honored 
by his people’s confidence, had deceived his 
people by becoming ambitious. The man out 
of whom Russian diplomacy succeeded to make 
the murderer of his nation’s confidence—he 
never*had it, but was rather regarded always 
with distrust. But he gained some victories 
when victories were the moment’s chief neces- 
sity. At the head of an army, circumstances 

laced him in the capacity to ruin his country. 

ut he never had the people’s confidence. So 
even he is no contradiction to the historical 
truth, that no Hungarian whom his nation 
honored with its confidence was ever seduced 
by ambition to become dangerous to his coun- 
try’s liberty. 

That is a remarkable fact, and yet it is not 
accidental ; it is the logical consequence of the 
influence of institutions upon the national char- 
acter. Our nation, through all its history, was 
educated in the school of,municipal self-govern- 
ment, and in such a country ambition, having 
no field, has also no place in man’s character. 

The truth of this doctrine becomes yet more 
illustrated by a quite contrary historical fact 
in France. Whatever have been the changes 
of Government in that great country—and 
many they have been. to be sure—we have seen 
a convention. a directorate, consuls, and one 
consul, and an Emperor, and the restoration, 
and the citizen King, and the Republic. 
Through all these different experiments, cen- 
tralization was the fundamental tone of the in- 
stitutions of France—power always centralized 
omnipotence always vested somewhere. And 
remarkably, indeed, France has never yet rais- 
ed one single man to the seat of power who has 
not sacrificed his country’s freedom to his per- 
sonal ambition ! 

It is sorrowful, indeed, but it is natural. It 
isin the garden of centralization where the 
venomous plant of ambition thrives. I dare 
confidently affirm, that in your great country 
there exists not a single man through whose 
brains has ever passed the thought that he would 
wish to raise the seat of his ambition upon the 
ruins of your country’s liberty, if he could. 
Such a wish is impossible in the United States. 
Institutions react upon the character of na- 
tions. He who sows wind, will reap storm. 
History is the revelation of Providence. The 
Almighty rules, by eternal laws, not only the 
material, but the moral world; and every law 
is a principle, and every principle is a law. 
Men, as well as nations, are endowed with Tree 
will to choose a principle; but that once ¢ho- 
sen, the consequences must be abided. 

With self-government is freedom, and with 
freedom is justice and patriotism. With cen- 
ee is se and with ambition 

wells despotism. Ha our great coun 
sir, for ty wirithy DAdjciet to that aiat 
principle of self-government. Upon this found- 
ation your fathers raised a home to freedom 
more glorious than the world has ever seen. 
Upon this foundation ny have developed it to 
a living wonder of the world. Happy your 
great country, sir, that it was selected by the 
blessing of the Lord to prove the glorious prac- 
ticability of a federative Union of many NSove- 
reign States, all conserving their State rights 
and their self-government, and yet united in 
one—every star beaming with its own lustre, 
but all together one constellation on mankind’s 
canopy. 

Upon this foundation your free country has 
grown to a prodigious power in a surprisingly 
brief period—attracting power in that your 
fundamental principle. You have conquered 
by it more in seventy-five years than Rome by 
arms in centuries. Your principles will con- 
quer the world. By the glorious example of 
your freedom, welfare, and security, mankind 
is about to become conscious of its aim. The 
lesson you give to humanity will not be lost. 

The respect for State rights in the Federal 
Government of America, and in its several 
States, will become an instructive example for 
universal toleration, forbearance, and justice to 
the future States and Republics of Europe. 
Upon this basis will be got rid of the mis- 
chievous question of language nationalities, 
raised by cunning despotism in Europe to mur- 
der liberty with. Smaller States will find se- 
curity in the principle of federative union, 
while they will conserve their national freedom 
by the principle’ of sovereign self-government ; 
and while larger States, abdieating the princi- 
ple of centralization, will cease to be a blood- 

eld to sanguinary usurpation, and a tool to the 
ambition of wicked men, municipal institutions 
will insure the development of local particular 
elements ; freedom, formerly an abstract politi- 
cal theory, will become the household benefit 
to municipalities; and, out of the welfare and 
contentment of all joie will flow happiness, 
peace, and security, for the whole. 

That is my confident hope. These will once 
subside the fluctuations of Germany’s fate. It 
will become the heart of Europe, not by melt- 
ing North Germany into a Southern frame, or 
the South into a Northern ; not by absorbing 
historical peculiarities by centralized omni 
tence ; not by mixing in.one State, but by fed- 
erating several sovereign States’ into a union 
like yours. 

n a similar basis will take place the na- 


tional regeneration of Sclavonic States, and not 


_— the sacrilegious idea of Panslavism, equiv- 
alent to the a of the Czar. Upon 
a similar basis will we see fair Italy independ- 


ent and free. Not unity; but uncon, will and 
must become the w&tchword of national bodies, 
severed into dissected limbs by provincial riyal- 
ries, out of which a flock .of and com- 
mon servitude arose. To be sure, it will be a 
noble joy to this your great blic to feel 
that the moral influence of your glorious exam- 

has operated this happy de nt in 
mankind's destiny ; and I have not the slightest 
doubt of the efficiency of your example’s in- 
| fluence. 

But there is one thing indi le to it, 
without which there is no hope for this happy 
, issue. or es Far thing is, that the op- 
| pressed nations of Europe become the masters 
| of their future, free to regulate their own do- 





Never will I forget mestic concerns ; and to this nothing is wanted 


what is due from me to the sovereign source of bitito have that “fair ‘play” to ‘all, for all, 






@ the boldness to say 


Bay Gosh wat pit 


this highly ti i assembly in my coun- 
name, that of. 


This owe to my nation’s ' which. you, sir, in. your toast, were pleased 

; { thanking» Detdndbon tons ough 08 caty twatioal! Give tune: Providence. But there is a Provi 
@ just, a oe Providence. 1 trust, with ' 
; the piety of my i 


tioned by the law of nations as by the dictates 
fet | sti WwW: itl t this “fair play” 


$< 


there is no hope for Europe—no hope of seeing 
spread your principles abroad. 

Yours is a happy country, gentlemen. You 
had more than fair play. You had active, ope- 
rative aid from Europe in your struggle for in- 
dependence, which, once achieved, you 80 wise- 
ly used as to become a prodigy of freedoin and 
welfare, and a book of life to nations. 

But we in Europe, we, unhappily, have no 
such fair play. With us, against every palpi- 
tation of liberty, all despots are united in a 
common league. And, to be sure, despots will 
never yield to the moral influence of your great 
example. They hate the very existence of 
this example. I¢ is the sorrow of their thoughts, 
and the incubus of their dreams. To stop its 
moral influence abroad, and to check its 
spreading development at home, is what they 
wish, instead of yielding to its influence. 

We will have no fair play. The Cossack 
already rules, by Louis Napoleon’s usurpation, 
to the very borders of the Atlantic ocean. One 
of your great statesmen—now to my deep sor- 
row bound to the sick bed of far-advanced age, 
(alas! that I am deprived of the advice which 
his wisdom could have imparted to me)—your 
great statesman told the world, thirty years 
ago, that Paris was transferred to St. Peters- 
burgh. What would he now say, when Peters- 
burgh is transferred to- Paris, and Europe is 
but an appendix to Russia ? 

Alas! Europe can no more secure to Europe 
fair play. Albion only remains; but even Al- 
bion casts a sorrowful glance over the waves. 
Still we will stand.our place, “sink or swim, 
live or die.” You know the word, it is your 
own—we will follow it. It will be a bloody 
path to tread. Despots have conspired against 
the world. ‘error spreads over Europe, and 
anticipating persecution rules. From Paris to 
Pesth there is a gloomy silence, like the silence 
of nature before the terrors of a hurricane. 

It is a sensible silence, only disturbed b 
the thousand-fold rattling of muskets, by whieh 
Napoleon murders that people which gave him 
a home’ when he was an exile, and by the 
groans of new martyrs in Sicily, Milano, Vien- 
na, and Pesth. The very sympathy which [ 
met in England, and was expected to meet 
here, throws my sisters into the dungeons of 
Austria. Well, God’s will be done! The heart 
may break, but duty will be done. We will 
stand our place, though to us in Europe there 
be no “fuir play.” But so much [ hope, that no 
just man on earth.can charge me with unbe- 
coming arrogance, when here, on this soil of 
freedom, I kneel down and raise my prayer to 
God: “Almighty Father of humanity, will 
Thy merciful arm yot raise a power on earth 
to protect the law of nations, when there are 
so many to violate it.” It is a prayer, and 
nothing else. What would remain to the op- 
pressed, if they were noteven permitted to pray ¢ 
The rest is in the hand of God. 

Gentlemen, I know where I stand. No hon- 
or, nO encouraging generosity, will make me 
ever forget where | stand, and what is due 
from me to you. Here my duty is silently to 
await what you in your wisdom will be pleased 
to pronounce about that which public opinion 
knows to be my prayer and my aim; and bo it 
your will to pronounce, or be it your will not 
to take notice of it, I will understand your will 
and bow before it with sincere reverence, and 
will go back over the ocean hopeless, perhaps, 
but my heart full of admiration, love, and grati- 
ae to your generous people, to your glorious 

and. 

But one single word even here I may be per- 
mitted to say—only such a word as may secure 
me from being misunderstood. I came to the 
noble-minded people of the United States to 
claim its generous operative sympathy for the 
impending struggle of oppressed freedom on 
the European continent; and I freely inter- 
preted the hopes and wishes’which those op- 

ressed nations entertain ; but, as to your great 

epublic as a State, as a power on earth, I 
stand before the statesmen, Senators, and legis- 
lators of that Republic only to ascertain from 
their wisdom and experience what is their 
judgment upon a question of national law and 
international right. I hoped, and now hope, 
that they will—by the foreboding events on the 
other great continent—feel induced to pro- 
nounce in time their vote about that law and 
those rights. And I hoped, and hope, that, 
pronouncing their vote, it will be in favor of 
broad principles of international justice, conso- 
nant with their republican institutions and 
their democratic life. 

That is all. I know, and Europe knows, the 
immense weight of such a pronunciation from 
such a place. But never had I the impious 
-wish to try to entangle this great Republic in- 
to difficulties inconsistent with its own welfare, 
its own security, its own interest. I rather. re- 
peatedly, earnestly. declared that a war on this 
account by your i. | is utterly impossible, 
and a mere phantom. I always declared that 
the United States, remaining masters of their 
action under every circumstance, will act as 
they judge consistent with the supreme duties 
to themselves. But I said, and say, that such 
a declaration of just principles would insure to 
the nations of Europe “ ‘fair play” in their 
struggle for freedom and independence, because 
the declaration of such a power as your Re- 
public is, will be respected, even where it should 
not be liked; and Europe’s oppressed nations 
will feel cheered in resolution and doubled in 
strength to maintain the decision of their 
American brethren on their own behalf, with 
their own lives. 

There is an immense poweyin the idea to be 
right, when this idea is sanetioned by a nation 
like yours. And when the foreboding future 
will become present, there is an immense field 
for private benevolence and sympathy, upon 
the basis of the broad principles of internation- 
al justice pronounced in the sanctuary of your 
people’s collective majesty. So much to guard 
me against misunderstanding. 

Sir, I most fervently thank you for the ac- 
knowledgment that 7. country has proved 
worthy to be free. Yes, gentlemen, I feel 
proud at my nation’s character, heroism, love 
of freedom, and vitality ; and I bow with rey- 
erential awe before the decree of Providence 
which placed my country into a position that, 
without its restoration to independence, there 
is no possibility for freedom and independence 
of nations on the European Continent. Even 
what now in France is about to pass, proves 
the truth of this. Every disappointed hope 
with which Europe looked towards France is a 
degree more added to the importance of Hun- 

ry to the world. Upon our plains were 
fought the decisive battles for Christendom ; 
there will be fought the decisive battle for the 
independence of nations, for State rights, for 
international law, and for Democratic liberty. 
We will live free, or die like men. But should 
my people be doomed to die, it will be the first 
whose death will not be recorded as suicide, 
but as a martyrdom for the world ; and future 
ages will mourn over the sad fate of the Mag- 
yar race, doomed to perish, not because we de- 
served’ it, but because, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there was nobody to protect the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God. 

But I look to the future with confidence and 
with hope. Adversities manifold of a tempest- 
tossed life could of course not fail to impress a 
mark of cheerlessness upon ‘my heart, which, 
if not a source of joy, is at least a guard 
against sanguine illusions. I, for myself, would 
not want the hope of success for doing what is 
right. To me the sense of duty would suffice ; 
therefore, when I hope, it has nothing common 
with that desperate instinct of a drowning 
man, who, half sunk, is still grasping to a straw 
for help. No; when I hope, there is no motive 
for that hope. I have a steady faith in prin- 
ciples. I dare say that experience taught me 
the logic of events in connection with principles. 
I have fathomed the very bosom of this mys- 
tery, and nowhere was | deceived in my calcu- 
lations thereabout. Once in my life I supposed 
a principle to exist in a certain quarter where, 
indeed, no principle proved to exist. Ttwas a 
horrible mistake, and resulted in a horrible 
issue. The present condition of Europe is a 
very consequence of it. But precise i 
condition of Europe proves that I did not 
wantonly sup a principle to exist there, 
where I foun Would it have existed, 
the consequences could not have failed to ar- 
rive as I have contemplated them. Well, there 
is a providence in eyery fact. Without this 
mistake, the principles of American republi- 
canism would have for a long time yet not 
found a fertile soil on that Continent, where it 
was considered wisdom to beiong to the French 
school. Now, matterg stand thus: that either 
the Continent of Ew has no future at all, 
or this future is American republicanism. And 
who could believe that two hundred millions of 
that Continent, which is the mother of a civili- 
zation, are not to have any future at all? Such 
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very humble self was a continual instrument of | ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE SECRE- 


it. How could I else, m such @ condition as I 
was born, not conspicuous by any pre-eminent 
abilities, having nothing in me more than an 
iron will which nothing can bend, and the con- 
sciousness of being right—how could I, under 
the most arduous circumstances, accomplish 
many a thing which my sense of honest duty 
ea me to undertake? (Oh, there is, in- 

eed, a Providence which rules! And even my 
being here, when four months ago I was yet a 
risoner of the league of European despots in 
ar Asia—and the s thy which your glo- 
rious people honor me with, and the high bene- 
fit of the welcome of your Congress, and the 
honor to be your guest, to be the guest of your 
great Republic—I, the poor, humble, unpre- 
tending exile; is there not a very intelligible 
manifestation of Providence in it—the more, 
when I remember that the name of your 
humble but thankful guest is, by the furious 
rage of the Austrian tyrant, to*the gallows 
nailed? ‘ 

Your generosity is a loud protestation of re- 
publican principles against despotism. [ firmly 
trust to those principles, and, relying upon the 
very fact of your generosity, I may be permit- 
ted to say that that respectable organ of the 


free 88 was mistaken, which announced 
that I considered my coming hither to be a 
failure. 


I confidently trust that thenations of Europe 
have a future. I am aware that this future is 
contradicted by bayonets of absolutism; but I 
know that bayonets may support, but afford 
no chair to sit upon. I trust to the future of 
my native land, because I know that it is wor- 
thy to have it, and that it is necessary to the 
destinies of humanity. I trust to the principles 
of republicanism ; and, whatever be my person- 
al fate, so much I know—that my country will 
conserve to you and your glorious land an 
everlasting gratitude. 


The speech was frequently interrupted by 
deafening applause, And at the conclusion of 
its delivery there were cheers and music. 

The Hon. Mr. Gyin proposed : 

The Secretary of State—His sympathies are 
as broad as his intellect is profound. 

The toast was rceived with three cheers, 
when 

Mr. Webster, after alluding to the manner 
of the reception of M. Kossuth, said that its 
effect cannot but be felt, and have its influence 
beyond the ocean aad in countries where our 

rinciples and sentiments are generally un- 

own or generally disliked. [Applause.}] Let 
it be borne on the winds of heaven, that the 
sympathy of the Government and people of 
the United States 6 towards a nation strug- 
gling for national independence, and towards 
those of her sons who have most distinguished 
themselves in that struggle. This, he repeated, 
cannot be without its influence. The power 
of intelligent public opinion has its effect 
among all the nations of the world; and it is 
for us to let it have free course. Let it be 
pronounced in thunder tones. Let it open the 
ears of the deaf and the eyes of the blind, and 
let it be known to eyery one what we think of 
the principle of human liberty, and of the 
oppression which we abhor. He maintained 
that whenever there is a nation of sufficient 
number, intelligence, and wealth, to maintain a 
Government, distinct in character, and his- 
tory, and institutions, that nation cannot be 
happy unless under one of its own choice. 
Such was the condition of Hungary, who 
stands out from among and above her neigh- 
bors as being devoted to free principles and 
to constitutional law, and having a hereditary 
love of liberty. These and other matters he 
dwelt upon at some length, and was frequent- 
ly interrupted by loud bursts of applause; and 
towards the conclusion of his remarks he said 
that in his humble judgment the imposition of 
a foreign yoke on a people capable of self- 
government, while it oppresses and depresses 
the people, adds nothing to the strength of 
those who impose the yoke. Austria would 
be a stronger Government to-morrow, if she 
would release her hold upon Hungary ; and he 
gave, as a toast— 

Hungarian Jndependence—Hungarian con- 
trol of her own destinies—-and Hungary as a 
distinct nation among nations. 

Senator Douglas maintained with great en- 
ergy that it was our duty to demonstrate to 
the world on which side we stood in the great 
struggle between Republicanism and Absolu- 
tism ; and he was opposed to any alliance with 
England until she should do justice to Ireland. 
He gave as a toast: 

Hungary—When she shall make her next 
struggle for liberty, may the friends of free- 
dom throughout the world proclaim in the 
ears of all European despots, “Hands off! a 
clear field, a fair fight, and God will protect 
the right!” 

The Hon. M. P. Gentry made a brief but 
eloquent speech in regard to the Hungarian 
cause, and the sympathy expressed for it by the 
American People. 

The Hon. Mr. Florence proposed as a toast— 

The American Minister to France—Whose 
intervention defeated the quintuple treaty. 

Senator Cass was warmly greeted, and fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. He lauded 
Hungary, denounced Austria, and expressed 
himself in favor of the largest liberty to the 
largest number on the face of the earth. In 
the language of a former President, his sympay 
thies are with every nation that unfurls the 
banner of freedom ; and he was willing to pass 
@ resolution to-morrow, in the Senate, in the 
name of the American People, declaring this 
sentiment. [Three cheers.] And further, that 
no nation has a right to interfere with a na- 
tion struggling for liberty; and he was willing 
to declare that. [Renewed cheering.] When 
the General concluded, the last toast was an- 
nounced, viz: 

Turkey—For the noble hospitalities extend- 
ed to a fallen patriot, even at her risk, entitle 
her to be worthy of the respect of liberal na- 
tions. 

M. Kossuth responded, expressing his grati- 
tude to the Sultan of Turkey, and giving some 
account of the affairs of Hungary and of Eu- 
rope generally—politically, socially, and reli- 
giously. 

Great harmony and enthusiasm prevailed, 
and the company left the hall about eleven 
o'clock. ‘ 





From the Washington Globe. 
THE CUBAN PRISONERS. 


[t may be now assumed as certain, we sup- 
pose, that the Cuban prisoners have all, with 
the exception of Mr. Thrasher, been pardoned 
and discharged. This we are happy to learn, 
as will be everybody, we presume, and it is to 
be hoped that the generous conduct of Her 
Catholic Majesty will not be lost, either upon 
the unfortunate, misguided, miscalculating, and 
not unculpable men who have been the objects 
of it, or upon. the nation at large; and that on 
our part prompt reparation will be made to 
the Spanish subjects who have been insulted 
and maltreated, and whose property has been 
destroyed at various places by various mobs— 
not plundered, we believe. That disgrace has 
been spared us, we hope. 

The fate of Mr. Thrasher depends much, 
probably, upon the manner in which the par- 
doning of the other prisoners shall be appreci- 
ated in this country. If duly, and in the 
pen Spirit, then he, too, will be released, we 

ave little doubt, and thns every cause for in- 
ternational ill feeling and gaan | will be re- 
moved. And after that, we trust there will be 
no more Cuba expeditions on private account, 
and that fugitives from that Island, seeking an 
asylum in this country for political reasons, 
will be taught that they are not again to abuse 
our lenient laws, and our hospitality, by dis- 
turbing our friendly relations with their own 
nation and Government, by setting on 
within our territory, illegal and hostile expe- 
ditions against the Gem of the Antilles, or 
neninet any other island or dependency of 

pain. 


Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, is the 
heaviest tax-payer in Ohio. His bill for the 
past year, for both city and county, is nearly 
$17,500—$12,000 of which is on city property. 


Fredrika Bremer arrived at Stockholm on 
the 22d of November last, in season to be pres- 
ent at the funeral of her elder sister, Miss 
Maria Bremer, from whom she inherits a very 
large fortune. Maria Bremer was a hardly 
less agreeable woman than her sister. 











, debt to the extent of $1,667,843.11. 





TARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The report opens with a detailed statement 
of the receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, during the year to June 30, 1851, and 
the estimates for the year to June 30, 1852, 
which have been before noted. A table is 
given, showing the increased expenditures 
($9,549,080.12) on account of our new territo- 
rial possessions. Add for the ordinary expen- 
ses of the Government, as per estimates, 
$33,343,219.07, and we have the sum of 
$42,892,299.19 as the total estimated demands 
upon the Treasury for the next fiscal year, 
leaving (the report says) an estimated balance 
in the Treasury, on the 1st of July, 1853, of 
$20,366,443.90. This sum, it is believed, will 
be ample to meet the amount required on that 
day for the redemption of the loan of 1843, 
then due, of $6,237,931.35, and such additional 
appropriations beyond the estimates submitted 
as may be made during the present and next 
sessions of Congress. 

The table of the public debt, as published in 
the Era last week, is then given, and the pith 
of the report, including important recommend- 
ations by Mr. Corwin on the subject of the 


ae the iron interests, &c., succeeds, as fol- 
ows: 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


The receipts from customs for the last fiscal 
year, as before stated, were upwards of forty- 
nine millions of dollars. ‘Should our importa- 
tions of foreign merchandise for the current 
and next fiscal years equal those of the past 
year, the revenue from that source for the three 
years ending 30th June, 1853, will have been 
about $150,000,000. Aside from demands upon 
the Treasury for our new territories, this sum 
would have been sufficient to have met the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government, and to 
have liquidated the entire public debt. Not- 
withstanding those extraordinary demands, 
there has been effected, since the first of De- 
cember last, a redemption of the registered 
uring 
the next fiscal year, the loan of 3d March, 1843, 
due ist July, 1853, must be provided for, and 
it is expected may be paid in cash out of the 
receipts from the usual sources of revenue. 
The amounts of the land fund to be invested 
in accordance with law will probably amount 
to about $925,000. The old funded and un- 
funded debt, with the annual payments on ac- 
count of the debt of the District cities, will 
probably amount to a further sum of $61,800, 
making an aggregate proposed redemption of 
the public debt during the next fiscal year of 
$7.234,792.35. 

The = ae paid on $2,523,200 of certifi- 
cates of Government stock purchased at market 
rates amounted to $325,655.24, or at a cost of 
more than one-eighth of the entire debt pur- 
chased. These rates, if applied to the whole 
debt as it stood on the 20th November last, 
would require .or its liquidation, in addition to 
that amount, about the sum of $8,074,318.57. 
The probability is that increased rates will 
follow a known demand by the Government. 

The unexpected addition to the boundaries 
of our country, covering an area of more than 
five hundred and twenty-six thousand square 
miles, has without doubt been one cause of the 
large and sudden increase of our foreign-im- 
portations, and egy, wp increased receipts 
from custom duties. Our expenses consequent 
upon such acquisition have more than kept 
pace with the increase of receipts, and they 
will remain permanent charges upon the 
Treasury. Revenue to meet these required 
expenditures must be provided for, and that 
during a period when our public debt is ma- 
turing. It cannot for one moment be thought 
advisable to presuppose a renewal of any por- 
tion of such debt, and therefore it should be 
our aim to obtain revenue sufficient to meet 
these maturing liabilities, in addition to the an- 
nual expenses of the Government. 


The receipts from all sources for the last fiseal 


year amounted to - - $52,312,979.87 
The appropriations to - - 51,428,414.46 
Being an excess of receipts of - 884,565.41 


The estimated aggregate receipts for the 
current fiscal year are placed at $51,600,000. 
The expenditures, as estimated and appropri- 
ated, amount to $50,952,902.59, being an ex- 
cess of estimated receipts over estimated ex- 
penditures of $547,097.41. 

The receipts for the next fiscal year are es- 
timated at $51,800,000, the experiditures at 
$42,892,299.19, being an excess of regeipts over 
expenditures of $8,907,700.81. M@king an 
aggregate estimated excess of receipts over ex- 
ge for the three years ending 30th 

une, 1853, of $10,339,303.63 ; subject, how- 
ever, to a reduction to the extent of any appro- 
priations which may be made for this or the 
next fiscal years, additional to the estimates 
submitted. 

The gross exports for the last fiscal year 
amounted to $217.517,130; of which there was 
of specie $29,231,880, and of foreign merchandise 
re-exported $9,738,695, leaving, as the exports of 
domestic productions, the sum of $178,546,555. 
This presents a large increase upon like exports 
of any previous year, and exceeds that of. the 
last fiscal year in the sum of $43,646,322. I 
regret that this increase is merely of an acci- 
dental nature, and likely to be confined to the 
year just past. 

For the year ending 30th June, 1850, there 
were exported 635,381,604 pounds of cotton, at 
an average value of 11.3 cents per pound, giv- 
ing an aggregate value of $71,984,616, while 
1,026,602,269 pounds exported the year pre- 
vious was valued at $66,396,967. For the year 
ending 30th June last, there were exported 
927,237,089 pounds, valued at $112,315,317, 
averaging 12.11 cents per pound ; thus exhibit- 
ing an apparent excess in the value of this 
staple alone, over that of the previous year, of 
$40,330,701. 

The very deficient crop of 1849-’50 caused 
an enhancement in the so of cotton of ron | 
double that of the previous year, and a still 
further advance upon the average price of the 
last year, thus giving the large excess in the 
aggregate value of the exports before stated. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that these 
values, as reported, are not always the prices 
realized on sales abroad. They are the de- 
clared values of the exporters from our —- 
against which bills of exchange are usually 
drawn, and not the prices received on actual 
sales; and it is notorious that the immense 
losses on the shipments of cotton during the 
last year have reduced the amount actually 
realized by the sales in Europe very far below 
the official value in the custom-house returns. 
The crop of the present year has exceeded 
that of the last, and will, from its abundance, 
probably re8tore the aggregate value to near 
the average of previous years. 

The exports of breadstuffs and provisions, 
in 1847, were $68,701,921 ; in 1849, $38,155,507; 
and in 1851, $21,948,653, which latter exceeds 
the exports of 1840, when the corn laws of 
England were in full force, only $2,881,118. 


The exports of rice for the last fiscal year, 
as compared with the previous year, exhibit a 
decrease of $460,917, and that of tobacco a de- 
crease of $695,834. The products of planting 
and agriculture for the past year have been 
unusually large All Europe, with inconsid- 
erable exceptions, has been blessed with like 
abundance ; and without some unexpected dis- 
turbing causes, seriously affecting markets 
abroad, there is every reason to anticipate a 
still further decline in our exports for the coming 

ear. 

4 Our total imports of the last year amount to 
$215,725,995, producing a revenue of more than 
forty-nine millions of dollars.“ The balance of 

e during that period, in addition to the 
large amount of the various stocks of the coun- 
try, caused an export of upwards of twenty- 
nine millions of specie. e export of the 
precious metals still continues, and at a rapidly 
increasing ratio, having amounted already, in 


4 the first five months of the current fiscal 


to $27,594,236, which is nearly equal to the 
export for the entire year ending 30th June, 
1851. 

I respectfully refer to the suggestions on this 
subject in my report to the last session of Con- 
gress. The experience of the last year has de- 
veloped no facts which induce me to question 
the propriety of the changes in the present 
tariff laws which I then submitted to Congress. 

The remainder of this Po apy occupying three 
columns, is taken up with a reference to the 
Coast Survey, the Mint, and miscellaneous 
matters. We may add, however, that the Sec- 
retary, in order ott ie — States 
from being drained of its silver coin, large 
te uction 


shipments to Europe, proposes a r 





its intrinsic value, by making our dollar weigh 
three hundred and eighty-four grains, and th 


dred ounces of such coin should be worth by 
tale exactly $1,000. If this plan, says the re- 

rt, is adopted by Congress, it of course will 
involve the necessity of making silver coin a 


say not exceeding ten dollars, which is about 
the same limit (forty shillings) which has been 
established in Great Britain. 
recommends the establishment of Branch Mints 
at New York and San Francisco, and the dis- 
continuance of those in North Carolina and 
Georgia, except as assay offices. 


———— 


MAGLIABECHIT’S PRODIGIOUS MEMORY. 


Magliabechi was born at Florence, on the 
29th of October, 1633. His parents were of so 
low and mean a rank, that they were well sat- 
isfied when they had got him into the service 
of a man who sold greens. 


poring over the leaves of old books that were 
used as waste paper in his master’s shop. 

A bookseller who lived in the neighborhood, 
and who had often observed this, and knew the 
boy could not read, asked him what he meant 
by looking so much at the printed paper. He 
said that he did not know how it was, but that 


easy in the business he was in, and should he 
the happiest creature in the world, if he could 
live with him, who had always so many books 
about him. The bookseller was pleased with 
his answer, and at last told him that, if his 
master was wilkng to part with him, he would 
take him. 

Young Magliabechi was highly delighted, 
and the more so when his master, at the book- 
seller’s request, gave him leave to go. He 
went, therefore, directly to his new and much- 
desired business, and had not been long in it, 
before he could find any book that was asked 
for, as readily as the bookseller bimself. Some 
time after this he learned to read, and from 
this this time forth, whenever he could find a 
moment’s leisure, he was found with a book in 
his hand. 


any particular study. An inclination for read- 
ing was his ruling passion, and a prodigious 
memory his great talent. He read every book, 
almost indifferently, as they happened to come 
into his hands, and that with a surprising 
quickness, and yet retained not only the sense, 
but often all the words, and the very manner 
of spelling. : 

His extraordinary application and talents 
soon recommended him to Ermini, librarian to 
the Cardinal of Medicis, and Marmi, the great 
Duke’s librarian. He was by them introduced 
into the conversations of the learned, aud made 
known at Court; and he began to be looked 
upon everywhere as a prodigy, particularly for 
vast and unbounded memory. 

It is said that there was a trial made of the 
force of his memory, which, if true, is very 
amazing. A gentleman of Florence, who had 
written a piece which was to be printed, lent 
the manuscript to Magliabechi, and some time 
after it had been returned, went to him, with a 
melancholy face, and pretended to have met 
with a most unhappy accident, by which, he 
said, he had lost his manuscript. The author 
seemed almost inconsolable for the loss of his 
work, and entreated Magliabechi to try to rec- 
ollect as much of it as he possibly could, and 
write it down. Magliabechi assured him he 
would, and, on setting about it, wrote down the 
whole manuscript, without missing a word. 

By treasuring up everything he read in so 
strange a manner, or at least the subject and 
all the principal parts of the books he ran over, 
his head became, at last, as one of his acquaint- 
ances expressed himself, “a universal index, 
both of titles and matter.” 

By this time Magliabechi was grown so fa- 
mous for the vast extent of his reading, and his 
amazing retention of what he read, that it be- 
gan to grow common among the learned to 
consult him when they were writing on any 
subject. Thus, for instance, if a priest was 
composing a panegyric on a particular saint, 
Magliabechi would, on his applying to him, in- 
form him what writers had spoken favorably 
of the saint, and in what part of their works 
the commendations were to be found—in some 
cases to the number of above one hundred au- 
thors. He would tell him not only who had 
treated of his subject expressly, but also who 
had only touched upon it accidentally, in wri- 
ting upon other subjects; both which he did 
with the greatest exactness, naming the author, 
the book, the words, and often the very number 
of the pages in which they were inserted. He 
did this so often, so readily, and so exactly, that 
he came at last to be looked upon almost as an 
oracle. 

Latterly, he read the title-pages only; then 
dipped here and there into the preface, dedica- 
tion, and advertisements if there were any, and 
then cast his eyes on each of the divisions and 
different sections or chapters of the book; and 
thus he conceived the matter almost as com- 
pletely as if he had read it at full length. 

Magliabechi had a local memory, too, of the 
places where every book stood: as in his mas- 
ter’s shop at first, and in the Pitti, and several 
other libraries, afterwards; and seems to have 
carried this even farther than to the collection 
of books with which he was personally ac- 
quainted. One day the great Duke sent for 
him, after he was his librarian, to ask him 
whether he could procure for him a book that 
was particilarly scarce. “No, sir,” answered 
Magliabechi, “it is impossible ; for there is but 
one in the world ; that is in the Grand Seignor’s 
library at Constantinople, and is the seventh 
book, on the seventh shelf, on the right hand 
as you go in.” 

Although Magliabechi lived so sedentary a 
life, and studied so intensely, he arrived to a 
good old age. He died in his eighty-firet year, 
on July 14, 1714. By his will he left a very 
fine library, of his own collection, for the use 
of the public, with a fund to maintain it ; and 
the surplus, if any, to be given to the poor. 

He was not an ecclesiastic, but chose never 
to marry; and was negligent, even to slovenli- 
ness, in his dress. His appearance was such as 
must have been far from engaging the affec- 
tions of a lady; and his face, in particular, 
judging from the representations of him in 
busts, medals, and portraits, would have rather 
prejudiced his snit than advanced it. He re- 
ceived his friends, and those who came to 
consult with him on any points of literature, 
in acivil and obliging manner ; though, in gen- 
eral, he had almost the air of a savage, and 
even affected it. 

In his manner of living he affected the char- 
acter of Diogenes; three hard eggs and a 
draught or two of water were his more usual 
repast. When any one went to see him, he 
was found lolling in a sort of fixed wooden 
cradle, in the middle of his study, with a mul- 
titude of books—some thrown in heaps, and 
others scattered about the floor—all round 
him ; and this his cradle, or bed, attached to 
the nearest pile of books by a number of cob- 
webs. At the entrance of visiters, he was ac- 
customed to call out to them not to hurt his 
spiders. j 

Thus lived and died Magliabechi, in the 
midst of public applause, and with such an af- 
fluence, for all the latter part of his life, as very 
few persons have ever procured by their knowl- 
edge or learning. 

is vast knowledge of books induced Cosmo 
IIL to do him the honor of making him his li- 
brarian ; and what a happiness it must have 
been to Magliabechi, who delighted in nothing 
so much as readmg, to have the command ot 
such a collection of books as that in the great 
Duke’s palace. He was also very conversant 
with the books in the Lorenzo library, and had 
the keeping of those of Leopoldo and Francesco 
Maria, the two Cardinals of Tuscany. 

And yet even all this did not satisfy his ex- 
tensive appetite; for he had read almost all 
books, that is, the greatest part of those print- 
ed before his time, and all in it; for it was 
latterly a general custom, not only among au- 
thors, but of the printers, too, of those times, 
to make him a present of a copy of whatever 
they published. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Duke of 
Tuscany, as Magliabechi assured Lord Raley, 
had become jealous of the attention he was 
receiving from foreigners, as those literary 
strangers usually went first to see Magliabechi 
before they called on the Grand Duke. 
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he loved it of all things; that he was very un- | 


He seems never to have applied himself to | 








THE GRSATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE: 
Steam Supplanted/ Gas Triumphant ! 


as the age of Steam. It has passed, ahd with it wil 
pore the steam engine, with the things thet were. ; 
me pF yes halt of the century will be kuown as commen- 
butte © age of Gas—an agent destined not only to light, 
) 00 ENLIGHTEN the world. This »ge has now commenced 
ws be it is now introdue-d the Gas Engine ? 
: ro’ — John C. F. Salomon, after twenty-six years of 
close observation upon the experiments of bis own and of 
others in attempts to make the principle of the cond ior 
of carbonic acid gas available ac a mechanic motor — 
fected the same; and having just received letters rater tor 
his “ Improved Carbonic Acia Engine,” now offers to dis “ 
| of rights for the use thereof to the United States Goon. 
ment, and to individuals or to companies, thy right of 
} woes Seater, or cities ‘ ~< 
¢ immense saving of money and laho ‘ 
lives and suffering, secured by the use of ‘this — peor 
| will inevitably insure its speedy adoption in all n 
| where steam power is*now used, and in thousands sdainen 
|; Places where the great expense, bulk, and weight of the 
steim engine has precluded its use . - 

This new motor may be applied to ali Purposes ag a pro- 
peliing agent, from the single horse power for the ouleen 
gin to the two thonsand horse power for cceun steamers 
with the expense less than that required by the steam en. 
gine, of boilers and furnaces, fuel and fir-m=en, and of bulk 
and weight— 100 tons weight sufficing for the eame power of 
1,9’ 0 tons of the steam engine. 

These facta are establi#hed by the experimental engine of 
twenty-five (25) horse power, now “w rking well” at Cin- 
cinnati, as noticed iu the following from the Ciuciunati Non- 
pareil ofthe 18th instant: 

“We are pleased to state that J.C F. Silomon, late of 

this city, has received a patent for hie motor off@arbonic acid 
ga8,in ita avplication toan engine. The successful experi- 
ments ot this invention were not long since given in the Non- 
pariel The same gentieman has received another patent for 
the steering and prope:ling p: wer.” 
*~Alno, rights for the use of his “ Improved Propelling and 
Steeriog Apparatus,’ one peculiar a@vantage of which gives 
the pilot such complete control of the vessel, independent of 
the engineer, that he can “right abont face” 4 man-of-war 
in less time than is required to load ber gnus 

Also, rights fur bis “impreved Spring Saddie,” sor milt- 
tary and common purposes, designed fur the greatest pvssi- 
ble comfort of both horse and rider. 

Any information in regard to the above invaluable inyen- 
tions, and of obtaining rights, &e , may be promptly cbtaia- 
ed by addressing D.L. ELDES, 

Attorney ani Avent, for the Patentee, Seventh street 
opposite Odd Fellows’ Hall Washington DC.’ 
J.C. F. SALOMON, Patentee. 
Washington, D. C. 


"CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 
BEAUTIFUL JOURNALS 
ALNOMAC, OR THE GOLDEN RULE 
OLD IRONSIDES, OR THE SHIPWRECK. 
WILLY THE WANDERER. 
THE YOUNG ROVER. 


‘HE above beautiful Smo. volumes are itlustrated by 
sixteen engravinys in each volume. and are written in 
fine style, and «re strictly moral in their toue, and are 
among the beat gift books o: the season for the young They 
are sls0 adwirably adapted to find 4 place in awy Sabbath 
school library. 
Also, jnat pubtishet, new editions of those excellent 
works by Rev. Jotun East, viz: 


MY SAVIOUR, 


Eighteen thousand copies of which have already been pub- 
lished in this conutry ; and 
PEACE IN BELIEVING, 
Or Memorials of a Christian Pastor's Wife. 
Just publi: hed by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, and 
JEWELT, PROCTUR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States Des 25—4ti 


ew motor, 


Jan 1—3m 


THE WORKS OF LYMAN BEECHER, 0. D. 

VOLUME L. 

\HE first volume of the Works of this venerable and ex- 
ceileat man is now ready for sale, entitied 


Lectures on Political Atheism and Kindred Sub- 
jects. Together with six Lectures on Intem- 
perance. Dedicated by the Author to the Work- 
ang Men of the United States. 

The secon i vulawe will comprige his select and occasion- 
al Discourses. and will be ready about the ist of F-bruary, 
and the other four volames will foliow at ntervals of about 
two months. Whoamong the clergymen of this day has 
held a more distingnished position, or wielded by his elo- 
qnence @ more potent influence, for the last half eenturv, 
than Dr Lyman Beecher? And who among the thousands 
of his admirers will consider his Library complete without 
a set of his Works? Published by 

JOHN P,. JEWETT & CO., Boston. “aas., 
JEWETT, PROCTOK, & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the Uni ed 
States. Dee. 25—4ti 








A POPULAK BOOK FOR AGENTS, 
EADLEY’S LIFE OF KOSSUTH.—The undersigned 
have in press, and wiil publish in January next, 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS KOSSUTH, GOY- 
ERNOR OF HUNGARY. 


With Notises of the Distinguished Men and Scenes of the 
Hungarian Revolnation. To which is adved, an Appendix, 
containing the most importenc of the Addresses, Letters, 
and Speeches, of the Great Magyar Chief. By P. \. Head- 
ley, author of “ Life of the tmpress Josepbine,”’ “ Life of 
Lafayette,” &¢ With an Introduction by Horace Greeley 
in one elegant 12mo volume, with steel Po~trait, uniform in 
size and style with “‘Headley’s Josephine.” Price $1.25. 

Agents wanted in every county in the United States, to 
canvasa for the above popular work. 

OF Any newsp.»per published within 500 miles of New 
York State, that will give the above three insertions, shall 
receive a copy of the work immediately on its publication, 
free of expense, by mail. Address 
DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 

Anburn, New York 


Dec. 11—3t 


BEAUTIFUL FANCY GOOD:! 
TRANGERS AND CITIZENS are called to view the 
varied and beauriful FANC Y GOODS now opening 

at Purker’s Fancy Store under the National Hotel. It ia 
* understood that by Friday, the 19th ins ant, the entire 
amount of his se'ections will he ready for all who may be in 
search of something REALLY EXTRA for the approaching 
Holydays 

For partitnlars, call at the Store. 

Oc The display wili be worth seeing, and the admittance 


free. 
PARKER’S FANCY AN!) PEKRFUMERY STORE, 
Dec. 25—3tif Under National Hotei. 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 
e forthe National Eru, ani autherized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
om S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub 
aoription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State strect, Boston 
(Journal Ruilding, ia also agent for the Nutianal Era 


A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 


FS sagen to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pav, and Arrearages of Pay, and the rettlement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References.— Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconein, Hun. E!lis Lewia, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor} Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
accounting officers generally. 


June 5—6m 
LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1852. 
Jy American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
just published auother stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout, the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valnable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac ha- been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confitently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previons year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
ense. 
‘ The Almanac for 1852 contains 40 pages, being four pages 
larger than the Almanac for 1851. It also contains more en- 
gravings. Some of those of last year are used again, with 
two new and beautiful ones, the first entitled ‘No Higher 
Law,” and the other a portrait of Ellen Crafts. in the dress 
in which she made her eseape from slavery. The Almanac 
ia handsomely printed, on good paper, with a Calendur equal 
in all respects to that of the American Tract Society’s Alma- 
nac for 1852, wit’ the Eelipses, Cycles, &c.,&c. The Al- 
manac contains a variety of interesting and valuable read- 
ing and statistical articles of an anti-slavery character, 
selected and original. The prices will be as fellows: 


For one thousand copies - - B20 00 
Foronehundred copies - - 2 50 
Forone dozen copies - - : iy) 20 40 
Forasinglesopy- - - + + + 05 


The triends of the canse are earnestly invited to co-»perate 
in givine a wide circulation to the Almanac, snd to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is eug- 
gested that they make arraugements with merchants in 
their neighborbood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred or thousand Almanacs packed with their goods. 
In this way the cost of transportation will be very small. 
if no suct opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are 
now More reasonable in their charges than heretofore. Or 
they may be sent by mail, any distance under 500 miles, for 
one cent, postage prepaid. 

Gabbin’ andeoin Same, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 1. 48 Beekman et., New York. 

N 8. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
epectfally requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object 12 publiehing the Almanac is not to makemoney, but 
to diffase useful information at cost. tf 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
i i tthe 
AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims agains 
tenes. “eae of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence wich me, as | can obtain their 
land in @ most every instance. Tnere are about 15 000 —_ 
claims on fi'e in the Pension Office, nearly every one of Tr. 
T can have allowed if authorized to act tor the claimant. 
word to the wise is snflicient.” ’ 
OCF Suspended claime under act of September 28, 1850, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee wili be charged in 
ase unless laud is procured. Address — , 
exept 25. K A.M GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 


BAVID TOKRENCE, NOTARY PU BLIC, 
Xenia, Ohi, . 
\ K i LLL take acknowledgments,depositions, affidavits, an 
protestations, in town or country ; is ageut for the 
Nationul Bra, the Union Mutual Life Insurance woe 4 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny; - 
will attend to the collection of claims general ; also, to sell- 
ting real estate. 
te Ole Galloway's Buildings, up staigg—corner room. 
Sept. 19—ly key RE ERT re 
CALIFORNIA MAIL STEAM SHIP FR EIGHT 
AND PASSENGER OFFICE, 
No. 25 Cortlandt street, New York 


AS ’ 55 iving 
EW ARKANGEMXNT —Cirenlars for 1852, giviDs 
N fall information about passages, with the best age 
modations and at the lowest rates, —_ soon ee aaress, 
5 |-mining circulxrs sent gratis rd : 
penned “ ARNULD BUFFUM & CO. 
Dec. 25—3t 


FULLER’S COMPUTING TELt GPAPH. 


Y hye proprietor of this work has received the meee pore 
patronage in America and foreign countrie® cone, 8 
to solve more problems than all other calculate: eon Jw 
well known. More time is required to Lager bc ” wey 
than to obtain answers to any business computat at has 
est discount, loss and gain, mensura vaya, : 
ing, woges, kc, &c., &c. Its use is learve poe 
om at study. A cage, with full ag directions, 
dress, post paid, 
aot aioe saat Ee FULLER, Boston, Mass 














POWERS & SEATON, “4 
TYOKNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 
A in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning eounty, 
@. W. SEATON. 





w Harned. street, New York. Price 
& hundred, and 5 cents single copy. Aug. 7—3m 





Ohio. 
BE. J. POWSKS. 
Sept. 26. 
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